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FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1915—TIMES SQUARE IS ITSELF AGAIN, 


Work on the New Subways Began at the City’s Hub Three Years and Four Months Ago. This Photograph, Taken from the Hotel Astor, Shows the Square Finally 
Cleared of Its Disfiguring Shacks, Fences, and Excavations. 
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Marching Off a Transport at the Port of New York. 
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How the Homecoming Soldier Likes His Welcome 


On the Surface All Goes Well, but There Has Been a Relaxation of'the Sympathy and Help 
Which He Needs 


By EDITH DAY ROBINSON. 

NEVER want to cross that ocean 
] again, but I shore am glad I was 

sent to France,” drawled a six-foot 

Western farmer, supporting him- 
self on one leg and two trutches. “If I 
hadn’t a’ been sent to Paris, I never’d 
a’ seen New York!” 

His nonchalance was characteristic of 
the service man returned from the war. 

But when all is said—praise of the 
service clubs and canteens, charming 
appreciation of home hospitality, beguil- 
ing compliments to American women— 
what do they really think, these-soldiers 
returned from the war? How does home 
look to them, how 
do their péople ap- 
pear to them, after 
aun exprience 
which those of us 
who have stayed 
behind can never 
accurately visual- 
ize? 

Here are a few 

leaves, picked up in 
passing, that have 
fluttered from the 
books of their 
hearts. The senti- 
ments vary, ac- 
cording to individ- 
ual tempefaments 
and experiences. 
But as nearly as it 
is possible to ob 
tain these view- 
points — wnglossed 
by superficial flat- 
tery*-they are gen- 
uine. Joy at get- 
ting home is the 
prevailing mood, 
tempered, as the 
ease may be, by the 
industrial outlook 
or the physical 
handicap. 

That every dem- 
onstration of wel- 
come had _ been 
noted, , catalogued 
according to its 
value in youthful 
eyes, and appre- 
ciated, was plain the other night when 
four young soldiers lined up in front 
of the desk at one of the canteens. 

“Just in this morning? Did they give 
you any kind of a welcome?” were the 
«haphazard questions asked to give the 
sociable ball an impetus. 

“ Did they! ” was the chorused answer. 
“Whistles tootin’, a big crowd of Red 
Cross workers on the dock wavin’ flags, 
ready with cigarettes and candy the 
minute we landed! OR, boy! ” 

One’ youngster summed up, under 
cover of his companions’ rapid-fire 


chatter, what the welcomers said to them. 

“They said,” he drawled softly. with 
the expression of a kid caught in the jam 
pots, mischievous, half-abashed — “ God 
bless you—an’—an’—” 

“ —_ all that sort of thing!” I laughed, 
finishing it for him. 

“Uh-huh!” he responded. . 

A boy who lives at Service Club 1, 
Harvard Unit—he belonged to the First 
Hundred Thousand, wears the gold star 
inside two V-shaped gold bars on his 
sleeve, has been wounded and gassed, and 
before the big adventure dwelt in San 
Francisco—had this to say: 

“Of course I don’t know anything 


as Much as Ever 


ner at a hotel, then we all went on to the 
theatre. When we came out there was 
a line of special taxis waiting for every- 
body. Some of the boys came from Pel- 
ham, others from away up in the Bronx. 
The taxis took them to whatever place 
they called home. And we meet the same 
spirit every way we turn here, though it 
can’t always be expressed on the same 
big scale. The scale doesn’t matter, 
though, what counts is the fact that they 
care enough to treat us as they do.” 
Something was said later on about in- 
terest in what the boys had experienced 
abroad. Here the soldier dropped’ hint: 
“Don’t you know that what we want to 


At a Show in Base Hospital 3—the Old Greenhut Store. 


atout the other cities because I haven’t 
had opportunity to get further than New 
York. But of this old town’s hospitality 
to the men returned from France, I 
can’t say enough! Here is an illustration 
of what one couple is doing: One night 
every week they give-a big party for re- 
turned soldiers, most of whom are in- 
vited through the War Camp Community 
Service. They invite attracttive girls te 
meet the men. There is dinner and danc- 
ing afterward. One night recently they, 
gave a special party, twenty-five girls 


- and-twenty-five fellows. There was din- 


do is to forget what we experienced 
abroad? Don’t you know that we dream 
about it every night? That’s one of the 
difficult things about coming home, at 
first. Everybody asks you about it, and 
you can’t forget!” 

Many comments have been passed on 
the visible loosening up of military 
observance, since the signing of the 
armistice. Observations made, regard- 
ing the salute, have not been on the head 
of the noncom! One is grateful to note 
a regular officer toward whom an 


anxious-eyed private approaches, for the 


latter is pretty sure of an acknowledg~ 
ment of his snappy little salute. The 
regular does not wear his uniform, as a 
rule, and leave behind him the manners 
that are undeistood to go with that uni- 
form. His etiquette is as automatic as 
his pistol. 

It was a joy to discover that one boy 
had ideas on the subject, and that he 
did not care who knew it. To a letter 
addressed to the editor of The Right 
About, he signed his full name, rank— 
that of Corporal—his residence in the 
hospital as to ward and floor. The com- 
munication follows: 

“I am taking this opportunity to ad- 
dress a query to 
some one ‘higher 
up.” 

“ When I arrived 
from France on the 
Northern Pacific I 
was assigned to 
Debarkation Hos- 
pital 3, Greenhut 
Building, and have 
been out on the 
streets of New 
York many times 
since. At first I 
‘was very careful to 
salute every officer 
{ met, but was met 


question that I am 
writing you. Has 
the old snappy 
American salute 
been dropped? If 
so, there are many 
of us yet ignorant 
of the fact. If the 
words of General 
Pershing relative 
to keeping up the 
discipline of the 
army have been 
discounted, and the 
salute is no longer 
required, is it not 
a matter of cour- 
tesy for an officer ‘to return a salute 
in the same spirit and manner that it is 
given?” 

The hymn of praise at being home 
again, the gratitude for courtesies re- 
ceived, the fervid appreciation of boys 
who have been fortunate in making many 
friends on their arrival, represent the 
brighter side. Then there are angles 
from the more analytic standpoint, as 
seen by those who have been home long 
enough to take deliberate stock of 
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(Continued on Page 14) 
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PARIS ONCE MORE THE GAYEST CITY 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


PARIS, Jan. 10. 

OTHING amuses memore in Paris 
N than the envious letters of my 

friends. Misled by the perspec- 

tive of history, which lends g’a- 
mour, and, it is safe to say, many ficti- 
tious incidents, they infer that “ living 
in history,” being “ present at the great- 
est historic event since the Congress of 
Vienna,” means a series of brilliant pict- 
ures peopled by famous personages as 
picturesque as they ray possibly appear 
after emerging trom the creative imagi- 
nations of gifted historians some ‘fifty 
years hence. 

Alas, for romance, (and for the anxious 
correspondent,) nothing could be further 
irom ‘the truth. The congress is com- 
posed for the most part of elderly gentle- 
men, very much afraid of taking cold, 
who travel to and from the Quai d’Orsay 
in closed limousines to avoid being 
drenched to the skin. For it rains morn- 
ing, noon, and night in Paris. The sky 
is gray. the streets are gray, the Seine 
is gray. If the Seine overflows the 
bridges these august gentlemen will be 
obliged to cross the swift torrent in boats, 
which will be neither dignified nor com- 
fortable. 
Nice—to the great rejoicing of the cor- 
respondents who are suffering the maxi- 
mum discomforts of Paris for the mini- 
mum of news they manage to corkscrew 
out of the delegates. 

Nor is the meeting of this great and 
portentous congress to be made the oc- 
casion for a brilliant series of social 
functions. As each of the delegates ar- 
rived he was given a dinner and recep- 
tion by his Ambassador, a public recep- 
tion at the Hétel de Ville, and a lunch- 
eon at the Elysée. That ended it. In 
London, if the congress were held there, 
it would be quite different, and in bril- 
liancy would eclipse anything in history. 


Perhaps they would adjourn to. 


The British, generous and extravagant, 
entertain automatically, and in spite of 
short rations—they are far worse off 
than the French—would regard it as a 
matter of noblesse oblige to give this’ su- 
preme “historic event” the setting it 
deserves. 

It is interesting to note the opposite at- 
titudes Paris and London have taken 
socially since the war began. It has been 
almost a religion with the British women 
to keep up a gay round of pleasure for 
the officers home on leave. Ten to one 
they would never come home again; 
crowd their idle hours with all the 
yayety, p'easure, happiness possible. 

Paris, the light, the frivolous, (to the 
one-eyed outsider,) closed up like a tomb. 
The girls and young married women 
would not even dance with the lonesome 
American officers (who were driven to 
waltzing or turkey-trotting with one an- 
other) lest their own men might even 
then be in the death agony. 

The natural consequence is that Eng- 
land is running along quite normally, and 
France, since the day of the armistice, 
has gone dancing mad. It must be re- 
membered that when the war broke out 
there was the usual crop of young girls 
just out the Winter before or about to 
make their début the coming season. 
Down went the social lid, off went all the 
young men to the front, and almost with- 
out exception these girls of the noblesse 
and the grande bourgeoisie went into the 
hardest kind of war work. 

Now has come the tremendous reaction. 
It may be that Englishwomen have 
fornned the habit of work, but the French 
girls, at least, never wish to hear of it 
again. They want the long-withheld 
rights of their youth; they want to play 
and dance; above all, they want to marry. 


The .ast is to be a difficult proposition, 
for 1,800,000 Frenchmen lie under the 
tield of honor, some 2,000,000 are muti- 
lated, and 1,000,000 are tubercular. Al- 
though some 10,000 of our soldiers have 
married Fiench girls, I cannot learn that 
a single American officer has succumbed. 

Of course, this determination to enjoy 
life once more means a constant round 
of private entertaining, simple as it may 
be; but the opera, at least,is making a 
desperate bid for some of the old external 
brilliancy. 

When the King of Italy arrived in De- 
cember a friend of mine was asked to 
the reception at the Italian Embassy on 
the following evening. That meant a 
tiara, and all her jewels had been sent 
south during the bombing and the Ber- 
thering. She went to one of the jewelers 
in the Rue de la Paix and asked if he 
could lend her a tiara for the occasion. 
He threw up his hands in amazement. 
“ But, Madame !a Marquise, we have not 
made a tiara for years. There has been 
no demand.” 

She went to the Opera House to buy 
her season tickets, and happened to meet 
the manager. “No jewels, I suppose? ” 
she asked. “It will still be de rigeur to 
be very simple.” 

He, too, threw up his hands, but in 
despair, in entreaty. “ But, no, I beg of 
you, Madame la Marquise. Please wear 
all your jewels. Ask your friends to do 
likewise. Let us have the most brilliant 
season ever known. The women of Ber- 
lin are simply gorgeous at the opera. 
Shall Paris, Paris, for centuries the 
Queen of Fashion, play second fiddle to 
the vulgar capital of the boche?” 

So all the women have sent south for 
their jewels. A tiara means far more in 
French society (where jewels are in- 





herited and a sort of insignia) than can 
be appreciated by even the wealthy in a 
new country like the United States. 

I have another friend, belonging to 
the bourgeoisie, whose fortune was hit 
hard by the war. She still has her house, 
but long since gave up her car and extra 
servants. During the war, although she 
worked unceasingly in private oeuvres 
and for the Government, she managed to 
receive her friends as usual on Thurs- 
days, giving them the slim refreshments 
everywhere in vogue. “ Now,” she told 
me when I met her again in December, 
“T must make every sacrifice to give my 
friends a sumptuous tea. So many tre- 
mendous fortunes have been made in my 
class during the war, and they only 
waited for the fighting to stop to indulge 
in every extravagance. I went to one of 
their receptions the other day and the 
spread they had was unbelievable when 
one thinks of the scarcity of sugar and 
4 francs for an apple big enough for a 
tart!” 

It sounded tragic, but as I did not look 
very sympathetic, remarking, in fact, that 
I’d do as I pleased, and let them stay 
at home if all they came for was food, 
she said plaintively: i, . 

“ Ah, you don’t understand! If I fell 
behind I should fall out. One must do 
what the other does in society. We are 
very conventional.” 

“But you are an economical race,” I 
ventured. 

“Yes, but in entertaining we do not 
like to be called stingier than another.” 

“ And there is no prospect of a return 
to mid-Victorian simplicity? ” 

“With those new millionaires? Neve!” 

I will only add here that my first 
friend, driving home through the Rue de: 
la Paix, saw tiaras in every jeweler’s 
windows. Evidently the war millionair- 
esses had put in their orders. 


Conquered Germans——A Study in-Expression. 


EJECTION, fear, uneasy defiance, 
D sullenness, resignation—all are rep- 
resented in this striking photograph 
of the Mayer, high municipal offi- 
dials and other prominent citizens of 
Wiesbaden, Germany, lined up before 
General Lecomte, commander of the 
French Army occupying their city, to 
hear the rules and regulations to be ob- 


served by the inhabitants of Wiesbaden 
during the period of French occupation. 
The picture was originally published in 
the French periodical L’Illustration. The 
man designated by an arrow is the 
“ Regierungs-Praesident,” or Mayor, of 
Wiesbaden. ; 

General Lecomte’s harangue to the 
group of Teutons was concise and to the 
point. He said: 


“In the name of victorious France, I 
assume from today the command of the 
Mayence bridgehead and administration 
of the territory which it comprises. I 
take note of the sentiments of deference 
and loyalty which you have just ex- 
pressed. They will serve as a basis for 
our relations with each other. . 

“The iniquitous war forced upon us 
by Germany and the barbarous way in 


From L’Illustration. 


which she conducted it would give us the 
right to institute justified reprisals. You 
feared suth reprisals. You need not fear 
from us such conduct, which would be 
unworthy of our*character, our race, and 
our past. We come here with the firm 
resolve to respect property and persons, 
but none the less determined to maintain 
the most absolute order. I have the will 
and the means to assure such order.” 





By EMORY POTTLE, 


First Lieutenant, United States Army. 


T was Nov. 22. The early morning 
] was haze and shining mist. The su- 

preme shaft—which is the very up- 
spirit of Strasbourg — Stras- 
bourg’s Cathedral 
miles where lies the city. showed dim and 
lean and dark. The fluttering glory of 
France’s Tricolor, ultin™ite token, flung 
from the spire’s furthest reach, was but 
visible—slowly, radiantly, the hour grew 
golden. Sun broke through the mist, 
painted the high flag, shot light into a 
city that waited her magnificent moment. 
He who loves symbolism could find it 
Light out of shadow. 


soaring 


spire, marking for 


abundantly here. 
Morning and sun after night. 

Strasbourg was waiting—waiting for 
the French! 

There is but one splendor in war. Out 
of all the reek and sweat and blood and 
horror and hell of it there is but one 
surpassing, tragically beautiful instant. 
The Strasbourg 
awaited the entry of the French. And 
the French awaited—what did they not 
await! Struggle énded, victory accom- 
plished, sacrifice consecrated, they 
awaited fulfillment. After fifty bitter 
years the French were coming back, the 
conquerors, to their own, to Alsace. 


instant of. triumph. 


At 9:30, over all the rush and surge 
and shout of innumerable masses, there 
rang a high, clear, brazen fanfare. 
Trumpets at the gate of entry! They're 
here! The French ! 

Down the dense expectant lanes of 
people gone mad with enthusiasm, with 
joy, with hope come true, they rode, the 
French, in the fine panoply of victory. 
Gouraud, the beloved General Gouraud 
five times wounded, his right arm gone, 
at their head; Gouraud who became a 
soldier in his youth because of an Alsace 
Gouraud who is a 
beautiful tattered, consecrated, vic- 
torious, worshipped  battle-flag of 
France. Behind him his soldiers—his en- 
fants, he calls them—his Moroccans, his 
poilus, his rugged old territorials. Faded 
khaki, faded blue, stained with war and 
beautiful with triumph. Heads high, 
eyes’shining through tears, faces gentle 
and kind and childlike. The famous sol- 
diers of France. 

Regiment on regiment they come on 
with the rattle and rumble of artillery, 
with the almost unbearable crash and 
ery and flaunt of martial music—Sambre 
et Meuse, and over their heads the hum 
and whir of the airplanes. The human 
hedges brilliant with banners broke at 
sight of them. The men and women and 
children who but a day or two ago had 
seen with unspeakable relief the sullen, 
shamed lines of Germans defile through 
these very streets to cross, God grant 
forever, their cherished Rhine, threw 
themselves upon their liberators; arm in 
arm girls marched on deliriously with 
the troopers; old women kissed their 
hands, their cheeks; men with sobs in 
their throats threw their arms about 
them as might fathers embrace sons come 
home. Strasbourg was abloom with flung 
flowers; the bright morning was a won- 
derful wind-tossed flag; the world a sud- 
den heart-breaking glory. 

The French had come ! 


and Lorraine lost; 


No man can write of scenes like these. 
Words fall idle and empty from the pen. 
This is a beautiful thing for. us who 
have looked on war to look on triumph. 
It is a beautiful thing to be a sharer, 
ever so humbly, in moments such as 
these. But for us who are not French 
the soul of the glory must be imagined 


rather than touched. Even the French 
themselves falter over descriptions. 

They march on, then, the French, to 
the statue of Kléber in the Place Kléber. 
Eyery city has its traditional centre 
Strasbourg’s is there. A fine free space 
with a great bronze of Napoleon’s Gen- 
eral Kleber in its heart, (Kléber was 
telerated here by the Germans who chose, 
as they so insolently choose with many 
things, to call him one of them,) and 
set about with charming buildings, old 
Alsatian, the grace of Louis Quinze in 
their wall lines and sharp pitched roofs. 
Here General Gouraud halted. There 
was an instant of rich silence as the 
soldier raised his sword to the salute. 
Then cheers, and cheers, and cheers! It 
was the shout of floodtide, of seas 
washing up’ to immemorial heights. A_ 
poem of Browning’s—I have forgotten: 
the flow of the lines—comes into my mind’ 
as I write. Something of roses all the 
way and tke air a mist of swaying bells. 
It was like that, Strasbourg. The air was 
a mist of tells and fine flags, and shouts 
and tears and smiles and hearts long 
repressed at last open. Gouraud rode 
away.but Strasbourg danced when he had 
gone at the foot of Kléber’s statue, and 
Kléber in martial bronze, wreathed and 
flowered, seemed to live again and smile. 

“I who am French,” said General 
Gouraud to me a day or two later at 


his dinner table, “ even I did not dream : 


it would be iike that when we came in.” 
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THE RIOT OF JOY IN ALSACE 


Strasbourg in a Mist of Flags and Bells and Shouts and Tears as the Conquering French 
Reclaimed Their Own---The Reception Was Itself ‘a Plebiscite 


And as he spoke his eyes, blue and clear 
and clean, gentle deep eyes that can 
flash fire, clouded with emotion. 

And Strasbourg itself, the city? Stras- 
bourg and its people, its streets, its build- 
ings, its movement, its quality? There 
are certain cities that appeal like cer- 
tain people—at once to be taken to one’s 
heart. ‘ihe unspoiled traveler, as apt to 
receive his impressions as to keep old 
memories, knows them on the instant. 
Strasbourg is such a city. Gracious, 
charming, flowing easily and suavely 
over wide level areas; here a square, 
here a garden, a park, here a space of 
pleasant water; streets suggestive of 
other epochs, yet animated and vigorous 
with today; a city clean and fresh and 
sound that has still escaped the bourgeois 
platitude. Strasbourg en féte, I must con- 
fess, gives me a sense of walking in a 
mediaeval picture book. The fashion of 
decorations is so tidy, so, as it were, 
Christmas-like. The pine boughs, the 
longlooped green garlands, the prim 
rosettes of tricolor, the strung lanterns, 
all make, against gray-white walls, a 
note so harmonious with the staid charms 
of the houses. As I write I look up to 
the aged house opposite, to its three win- 
dows, iron-grilled, where hang three very 
neat white placards, blackly lettered and 
framed in evergreen: Vive la France, 
Vive les Alliés, Vire Wilson. They em- 
blem the neat character of the people. 

The streets are walled with flags— 


Generals Gouraud and Fayolle Awaiting the Arrival of President Poincare at Metz. 


Alsatian Girls in Native Costumes Welcoming the French Troops. 


French, Alsatian, British, Italian, Bel- 
gian, and American. American! You 
and I who are Americans, what is it, 
then, to see our flag, ours, hundreds of 
them, tossing in the gay air of these 
liberated provinces. To see the name of 
the President of the United states pla- 
carded and wreathed in foreign lands, to 
hear it cheered to the echo! We are all 
sharers in this. Let us thank God. I 
have but one great regret in this un- 
bounded week, and that is a regret voiced, 
too, by the Alsatians and the French. It 
is the regret that American troops have 
not been here to take a place in these 
triumphal entries—so they might have 
seen what France is to Alsace-Lorraine 
and what Alsace-Lorraine is to France. 
And seeing they would have turned home- 
ward overseas to tell to those at home 
the story of the days when the French 
came back to their lost provinces. For 
whatever the profound underlying im- 
pulses of these terrible four years have 
been, it is certain that the retaking of 
Alsace and Lorraine is a symbol of final 
accomplishment that appeals richly to 
the soldier’s heart. 

But Strasbourg that first day of French 
entry. It blossomed with its flags. Flags 
that had lain hidden for years from the 
brutal German house-to-house visits. 
Flags that had waved in 1870. Flags 
that were fashioned yesterday from 
heaven knows what—sheets, napkins, 
tablecloths, hastily dyed blue and .red 
overnight. I saw an American flag with 
six stripes-and a field of five stars in 
a firmament of bluing. An old French 
woman said beautifully that day: “Oh, 
we hadn’t enough cl to make ourselves 
chemises, but we found enough to make 
our flags!” 

General Gouraud showed me a faded 
silk flag which rested in a corner of his 
room. There was an inscription on its 
field. It was borne, one read, in 1832 
at the removal of General Kléber’s dead 
bédy from the church to the Place Kléber, 
where it now rests beneath his monu- 
ment. Three timid old ladies took it to 
Gouraud the day of his entry. They put 
it into his hands very simply. 

“It is for you,” they said. “Our 
father gave it to us when he died and 
made us swear to give it to the French 
when they should come back to Alsace.’”” 

They had hidden it in the depths of a 
sofa in their house, a sofa on which 
many a German had unsuspectingly sat. 

“That is Alsace,” said the General to 
me, reverently. 

For four years it has been forbidden 
to speak French in Alsace. Not even so 
much as Bonjour. Prison for that of- 
fense. But five days before the entry 
French was again spoken. Now the 
streets are chattering it brokenly. It is 
in the blood, in the hearts of these peo- 
ple. -The children babble it. Their 
“Feef la France!” is delightful.. And the 
crowd roared with glee. Men and 
women who have not spoken French 
for years fumble through their memocies 
for forgotten words. An old man warped 
and withered, cried out as we passed:. 
“Feef [vive] les ” he hesitated pain- 
fully— “Feef les—” Then the word 
came. “Feef les libérateurs |” 

Impressions crowd in faster than the 
pen can put them down, incoherent im- 
pressions, beautiful, solemn, gay—death- 
less memories. How Strasbourg danced 
and cheered at every’turn. We dined 
and lunched with unknown hosts, sud- 
denly become friends. We were kissed 
and hugged by old and young. The 
dignified streets broke into song. The 
* Marseillaise!” Everywhere the “ Mar- 
seillaise.” Once they had the tune it was 
enough. The words seemed to come in- 
stinctively. Le jour de glotre est arrivé ! 
Lads chirped it, whistled it. Girls 
scteamed it at top-lung. Old men, old 











women shouted it piously. The day of 
glory had arrived at last. There stands 
in the heart of Strasbourg an old unas- 
suming house that bears a garlanded 
word of recall to those who passing 
glance above. its door: “La ‘Marseillaise’ 
fut chantée pour la premiére fois dans 
cette maison par Rouget de isle, le 25 
Avitl, 1792.”" Small wonaer, then, that 
the immortal air comes familiarly and 
ful! from the Strasbourgers’ throats in 
the city where first it was sung, 

“ Qu’un sang impur 

Abreuve nos sillons.” 

The very shops made festival with 
windows filled—for want of modern 
France—with old long-hidden engrav- 
ings, Louis XIV., Louis XV.; bright 
chromos of the soldiers of ’70 in the his- 
toric red breeches; obsolescent arms of 
other periods; old French volumes, and 
I know not what else of touching cher- 
ished souvenir—shops, too, that had 
changed their names overnight and bore 
broadsides of white hastily lettered cloth 
to conceal the German shop names un- 
derneath. Rathskellers blossomed into 
cafés de la Marne, de la République. 
Ledgings ceased to be Hofs and were 
fashionably Hétels de Paris; and where 
there was a recalcitrant boche, the de- 
lighted crowds swooped down upon him, 
shut his deors, banned his wares and 
went on, mightity_amused, to fresh ex- 
ploits. I can see them_now as I put 
down the pen—how gay and charming 
they were, the women in their Atsatian 


costumes, butterflying, laughing, sitig-— 
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I may look again on French soldiers, mes 
fréres. Now they may take me home. 
I am content to die.” 

The wild, dancing, wonderful day 
turned into night. Rosy globes of paper 
lanterns shohe in windows. Yellow 
light, rich and smiling, flooded over the 
charming, sauntering crowds, lit the 
forests of beautiful flags. And all night 
long Strasbourg sang the “ Marseillaise.” 
Sang it? Was it, so it seemed to me. 


Before the place that was once known 
as the Emperor’s stood a bronze statue. 
The statue of the man who was once 
William II. of Germany. Quietly, de- 
teiminedly, placidly, one might almost 
say, the Strasbourgers gathered there the 
night that preceded the entry of the 
French. Five hundred of them tore the 
image down. It fell with a great brazen 
clang. They hacked it, battered it, sawed 
it, chopped it to fragments. 

The head of the statue is in the Stu- 
dent’s Club today—on the floor in a 
corner. They use it to spit into. . 

It is a tremendous and solemn thing 
to assist at the great making of great 
history. And yet our small daily habits 
of living and thinking and being so me- 
chanically repeat. themselves that even 
in the midst of days which shal! figure 
as immortal in written records one has 
cohstantly to remind one’s self of one’s 

‘high privilege. Perhaps, after all, the 
sense of great moments always seems 
predestined for those of new generations 
who shall one day read in printed page 


_of the things dead men have done. 


ing, arms linked to placid grinning poilus, - ~This might be a record of triumphal 


whose note of blue was so harmonious 
with the gray houses and the bright 
dresses. All day long they wandered up 
and down, hand-in-hand with victory— 
enchanting children. 

An old man, supported by two other 
men of middle age, stood at a corner. 
He was very old and frail. His hands 
and his body shook senilely, though from 
time to time with an effort he tried to 
straighten himself to a soldier’s bearing. 
For he wore the uniform of a soldier 
and his breast was covered with un- 
familiar medals. The uniform was the 
blue and red of France and '70; the 
medals were the medals of old campaigns. 
I stood beside him a moment and took 
his hand, “My sons have brought me 
here today,” he said, very simply, “ that 


entries; but the first marvel of the 22d 
will scarcely-again be wrought. We have 
seen Gouraud, gtorious, mutilated. We 
have seen again, the 26th, a Marshal of 
France, surrounded by Generals whose 
names will one day be spoken as we have 


braced his Generals, Castelnau and 
Gouraud. It was the more touching for 
us who knew that Gouraud’s-mother but 
two days before had died. 

That day, the 25th, there was a Te 
Deum sung in the Cathedral of Stras- 
bourg. That sentence as it is written has 
but little significance, I know. How can 
I put into words what I should like to 
say? A Te Deum of victory in the Stras- 
bourg Cathedral. You who knew the 
Cathedral—the vast up-sweeping spaces, 
dim and incensed, where stained light 
slants richly through windows of pre- 
cious glass—you will need no words. 

The great Kléber’s sword has been 
kept piously all these years by Stras- 
bourg—for Kléber was born here. 

On the 27th the Commander in Chief 
of all the Allied Armies entered the city. 
I shall speak but little of the panoply 
and brilliance of that procession. The 
great Marshal, accompanied by the Gen- 
erals de Castelnau and Weygand, rode 
in magnificently. He gave decorations. 
He reviewed the troops in the centre of 
the citadel. And Strasbourg was at his 
feet. It is not ‘of this I wish to tell 
you. After all that was over Foch 
and his Generals rode to the Place 
Kléber. Troops formed a square about 
the statue. The band broke into the 
reckless splendid Sambre et Meuse. Then 
silence—deep silence. The Marshal took 
off his own sword and received from 
the hands of one of his Generals the 
sword of Kléber. He rode alone to the 
foot of the statue—unsheathed the sword 
—saluted—rode away. 

How finely these French -keep their 
sense of décor. History in the making 
—and so beautifully made. That slim, 
sad-eyed, triumphant figure on horse- 
back, drawing a shining sword before 
the triumphant statue—I shall never for- 
get it. No one who saw will forget. 


heen wont to speak the names of Na- The great Foch 


poleon’s Generals. Perhaps, too, with 
greater admiration. Pétain came, the 
great soldier. I’ve an impression of a 
pale, strong, kindly face, Pétain’s.. He 
and his Generals rode on over the same 
route that Gouraud had taken, their 
troops, their bands, gloriously following. 
Again Strasbourg threw its cap to the 
skies, wildly cheered its heart out. After 
he had reviewed the troops the Marshal 
turned and with an extraordinary sim- 
plicity—these men are- simple-men—em- 


~~, 

nw “ Le plébiscite est fait.” 

The President of France on the bal- 
cony of the “Hatel de Ville at Stras- 
bourg the 9th of December so began his 
address. A small, hatléss_man, mild of 
face, meekly bearded, pink Of-cheek, in 
evening dress, he became abruptly a 


From a drawing by J. Simont in L’Mlustration. 
Joyous Parade of Alsatians Passing President Poincare’s Reviewing Stand in Strasbourg. 








These faces met his with a turmoil of 
hurrahs. With an inspiration at a mo- 
ment that deserves well of history, M. 
Poincaré lucidly, triumphantly, made the 
phrase that was the keynote of Stras- 
bourg’s last féte, the welcome of the 
Government to the provinces regained. 
The popular vote has been taken. Here 
was the answer to the German conten- 
tion so long maintained that a popular 
vote would result in the decision of 
Alsace and Lorraine to remain under 
German rule. These exuberant crowds, 
joyfully unrestrained, yet under the 
stress of an emotion, profound, religious, 
I might almost say—one saw it in their 
eyes, in their faces, felt it in their hearts 
—these people, then, and all through that 
amazing beautiful day, were, if any peo- 


ple ever were, the pure exemplification ~ 


of the Wilsonian doctrine that a people 


has the right to dispose of itself, gov-_ 


ernmentally, as it shall will. 

A Frenchman, who stood beside me 
in that fine instant when Poincaré 
clarioned his “ Le plébiscite est fait ” and 
Alsace responded, turned to me and in 
a voice moved and moving, said: “ Mon- 
sieur l’Américain, we have not taken 
Alsace-Lorraine. They have come to 
us!” 

The President of France stood bare- 
headed on the balcony and opened his 
arms, the arms of France, to the chil- 
dren of his country. Beside him M. 
Clemenceau, Clemenceau the tiger, 
a rugged, white-haired, stocky, high- 
colored old man, whose eyes gleam fire 
and fun and tears. What an old age 
for a man to have! At 80, hatless, on 
a bleak, raw day, to be cried to the skies; 
the man who brought his country from 
its wilderness to its Canaan. What 
amazing moments, Destiny, too wont to 
be perverse, has given to this indomi- 
table old man. It is a fine thing to “ go 
down to the grave with a. shout.” And 
behind these two the three Marshals of 
France and Sir Douglas Haig, and Gen- 
eral Pershing, an Italian General, a Bel- 
gian, Serbian officers, the men whose 
armies had made possible this moment. 

The hours of Monday went by in a 
reel ot Marsettlaise and Sambre et Meuse 
and cheers and tears and all the mani-. 


noble figure. His voice rang out finely, festations given to light hearts and sound, 


firmly. His eyes gratefully sought the 
field of faces stretching far beyond the 
limits of the long deep Place Broglie. 


‘RYdent faith. Streams of General-laden 


“(Continued on Page 10) 
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“La Libre Belgique” Mystery Solved at Last 


Here Are the Names and Story of the Men Who Defied Death Throughout German Occupation 
| of Belgium by Issuing Famous Clandestine Newspaper 


[Translated from Le Petit Parisien of 
Jan. 7, 1919.] 

Brussels, December 

VER Since the invasion of Belgium 

rf the Belgian press behaved ad- 

mirably. Our colleagues refused 

energetically to submit to Ger- 

man censorship and suspended, purely 

and simply, the publication of their 

papers. Ever since that time, the en- 

emy’s Government, to propagate its 

false news, has had to’create news- 

papers of its own, which were always 

newspapers without readers. 





But it was necessary that the Belgian 
public receive good and correct news; 
there was need of a paper to inform it 
of what was happening beyond the lines 
and to uphold its courage. The project 
was audacious and extremely dangerous 
for editors, proofreaders, compositors, 
and deliverymen risked, in case of dis- 
covery, the penalty of execution. 

This sinister outlook did not restrain 
certain patriotic men of Brussels, who, 
after taking all precautions, launched 
one fine day La Libre Be'gique. [Free 
Belgium.] This valiant little paper from 
the day of its first appearance had a 
considerable success among the Belgians. 
and plunged the famous von Bissing into 
the greatest rage. Free Belgium en- 
titled itself modestly: “A Bulletin of 
Patriotic Propaganda, Regularly Irreg- 
ular, Submitting to Absolutely No Cen- 
sorship.” The office of the publishers 
was ironically announced as at the 
“ Kommandantur-Brussels.” As for the 
editing, it was said that “ not being able 
to be always in a place of complete rest,” 
it was done in a “cave moved about by 
automobile.” 

The German Governor General mul- 


tiplied his orders to discover the authors __ : 


of Free Belgium, distributed — free 
throughout the whole kingdom. . He 
mobilized, for this end. an army of 
police; he offered a very large reward 
to any one who conld furnish informa- 
tion of value to his spies. It was in 
vain. 

The hundreds of thousands ‘of readers 
knew no more than von Bissing who 
edited and composed the courageous 
little paper. They received it at more 
or less regular dates; they read it with 
eagerness: thev were amused by the 
caricatures of the Governor General and 
his subordinates; they passed it on 
secretly, as the mere fact of possessing a 
conv was considered a misdeameanor- - 
and that was all. 

* Rut what anxiety for the editors! 
Every one feared that they would soon 
be discovered; for a printing shop is not 
so easily hidden as a package of needles, 
and when an tenusually lone interval 
separated two numbers, there was great 
trembling for the brave men who 
laughed so obstinately and so wittily at 
von Bissing and his thunderings. 

The clandestine publication of Free 
Belgium ended with the signing of the 
armistice. The people of Brussels have 
now learned, with lively surprise, that 
it was in the capital itself and in a 
neighboring suburb that the composition 
and printing of the prohibited paper 
were done. The unpublished story of the 
circumstances in which Free Belgium 
was founded has just been revealed to 
us by M. Eugene van Doren, its principal 
author. or, at least, he who comnosed it. 
printed it and distributed it with the aid 
of several Belgian journalists of talent, 
among whom were M. Victor Jourdain, 
editor in chief of the Patriote, who 
furnished the necessary funds, and M. 
van de Kercheve, who. under the siz- 
nature of “ Fidelis,” chastised the in- 
vaders with a vigorous and witty pen. 

The title was given by M. Victor Jour- 
dain who took charge of the editing. M. 
van Doren assumed the task of publisn- 





Issue of La Libre. Belgique in October, 1915, with a Cartoon 
Showing the Kaiser in Hell. 


ing and industrial organization. The 
first number published the magnificent 
letter of Cardinal Mercier, “ Patriotism 
and Eudurance.” The copies were put in 
envelopes by M. van Doren with the as- 
sistance of his wife; he delivered them 
himeelf to Representatives and Senator-. 
and he carried packages of them to the 
Jesuits, the Dominicans, the Redemp- 
torists, and to numerous friendly 
houses. 

As M. van Doren was constantly ex- 
posed to danger, he judged it prudent to 
take certain precautions. He bought a 
cane, the end of which he hollowed out 
carefully. It was into this hiding place 
that he put the copies made by the press 
on silk paper. All the manuscripts, in 
fact, were recopied by him on the press, 
then destroyed. 

After the third number, immediately 
following a visit of the police to the 
home of Madame Massardo, wife of a 
bookseller of the Galeries Saint-Hubert, 
who served as the intermediary for the 
copy, the printer refused his help. Fur- 
ther, the copy for this number had to be 
thrown into the fire. M. the Abbe 
Demeer, to whom M. van Doren intrust- 
ed the secret, obtained the consent of 
another printer, M. Allaer, on the con- 
dition that when the printing was done, 
the issues of Free Belgium be de- 
livered to M. van Doren in a public 
street. All went well this way. Friends 
and collaborators increased and the 
paper produced. at each issue, a new 
sensation * * * and redoubled the 
searches of the German police. 

It was urgent, however, to take new 
precautions. M. van Doren, anxious 


‘about the life of his printer, decided 


to compose the paper at his own house. 


" subscribers. 


In consequence, he tought the necessary 
material—in order to prevent the aspies 
from following the trail by the easy 
identification of characters. And he in- 
stalled the plant on the Avenue Verte, 
at Woluwe, in an abandoned house. 
where he could work in all security with 
the aid of two professional printers, the 
Allaer brothers. Again, Free Bel- 
gium appeared without interruption. 

As its success became greater and 
greater, it was necessary to insure de- 
livery of the paper to the houses of the 
The co-operation of an ar- 
dent patriot was secured. He was 
Phillipe Bauco, whom the Germans shot 
at the same time as Miss Cavell. The 
work was divided up thus: M. van Doren 
kept for himself the delivery of the biy 
packages, and Phillipe Baucq effected 
the distribution of single papers. 

The devotion of this man was so 
splendid that he alone distributed four 
or five thousand copies. He made trips 
at night on a bicycle. Later, when the 
bicycling was forbidden, he went on foot. 
At one time he walked for two days 
without rest. 

Each new day made necessary the 
most minute precautions. M. van Doren 
decided to print Free Belgium, which, 
until then, was only set up in his shop 
at Woluwe. M. Victor Jourdain fur- 
nished the necessary funds to buy a foot- 
power press, which was installed at 
Molenbeeck, a suburb of Brussels, in an 
outbuilding of a factory belonging to M 
van Doren. From then on, the paper 
was set up at Woluwe and printed at 
Molenbeeck. 

But the transportation of material 
was not always an easy matter. M. van 
Doren had to make two little cases, 


which, when filled, weighed about twenty 
kilos. Also, when he got aboard a trolley 
car with packages so small, yet so heavy, 
he was always an object of curiosity to 
passengers. 

In the midst of these inconveniences 
there arose at times amusing incidents 
One day, especially, while M. Louis 
Allaer was carrying 4,000 copies of 
Free Belgium he _ was _. obligingly 
aided by some German soldiers, who 
lifted the tox to his shoulder! 

The success of Free Belgium 
progressed with such rapidity, to the 
constantly growing anger of the Gover- 
nor General, whose spies came back 
empty-handed day after day, that the 
printing shop had to be enlarged. A 
new machine was bought and carried 
piece by piece to the shop at Molenbeeck. 
There M. van Doren was surrounded by 
Germans; it was necessary to prevent 
the noise of the motor from giving them 
the alarm. Remember that there was a 
reward of 100,000 francs for him who 
should discover the office of the for- 
bidden paper! M. van Doren secured 
the necessary tools and materials, and 
simply walled up the press and the 
motor. Before the wall he placed some 
furniture, and he entered his shop by 
a little door hidden behind some scrap 
iron and cardboard boxes. 

When the installation was done, there 
was published the famous number which 
showed on the front page the picture 
of von Bissing seated at his desk reading 
Free Belgium. Throughout . Belgium 
people literally tore copies of this issue 
from each other’s hands. 

Soon after, on the occasion of the Bel- 
gian national holiday, Free Belgium 
summoned the people of Brussels to meet 
at Sainte-Gudule. It was the most 
beautiful manifestation of patriotism 
that can be imagined. Those present 
thundered out the “ Brabanconne,” then, 
carried away by their enthusiasm, all 
followed with “ Toward the Future.” 

The German spies were on the trail; 
the plant had to be broken up in great 
haste; the material was carried to the 
house of a friend of Baucy, on the Rue 
d’Arlon, at Brussels. These tribulations 
did not discourage M. van Doren. The 
book “J’Accuse” had just appeared in 
Switzerland; he decided to publish it in 
installments: in Free Belgium. Pub- 
lication began in No. 50 of the paper. 
Twenty thousand copies had to pe 
printed. , 

The danger became pressing. Searches 
were made without end and arrest fol- 
lowed arrest. Not at all worried, M. 
van Doren published a new number with 
a dedication in caricature, representing 
von Bissing bowed down under the 
weight of a stack of search warrants 
against Free Belgium. Then he 
launched an illustrated paper entitled 
La Cravache, (The Whip,) printing 
10,000 copies, which were distributed 
free. . 

The catastrophe happened. Discov- 
ered, M. van Doren had time to take 
flight and found refuge with relatives, 
later with friends, at Brussels, where he 
stayed for several months, laughing 
at the searches of the police. But Free 
Belgium did not discontinue its irreg- 
ular appearances, thanks to the devotion 
of several patriotic Belgians. This one 
and that one might be arrested, or sen- 
tenced, but some one would pick up the 
interrupted work. Among them were 
merchants, printers, bankers, priests, 
lawyers, politicians. Never could the 
Germans get hold of Free Belgium, 
in spite of the years of forced labor that 
thev inflicted upon its successive collab- 
orators. 

This is a moving ‘story. It does honor 
to the Belgian press, to the valer and 
patriotism of our glorious allies. 
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Job Hunter 


Back from the Great War, a Canadian Soldier 
Tells of His Experiences and Prospects 


I’ve been to the front and over the 

top. There’s scarcely anything just 

now that 1 couldn’t have for the 
asking. But I’m willing to bet my g’ass 
eye that five years from now most peo- 
ple wi'l be thinking me a nuisance. You'll 
probab!y point out how this war’s differ- 
ent. And I’m willing to give my most 
precious possession, which is the giass 
eye aforesaid, against the least of yours, 
if five years from now you'll not only be 
utterly and entirely fed up, as the Eng- 
lish say, on heroes, but if there aren’t 
plenty of folks not afraid to say so out 
loud as well as think it. 

Don’t mistake me. I’m not grouching. 
I’ve had a square deal from everybody, 
and I’m not sore at finding my old job 
gone. I don’t cherish any particular quar- 
rel with the fel'ow who took it; he wasn’t 
responsible, anyhow. I’m quite awake to 
the fact that there are other ways of 
serving your country besides getting 
killed, and that to these ways there at- 
tach different degrees of honor. But I’m 
not blind, and, believe me, when the boys 
begin to come home in force you'l! find 
one thing you least expected. You'll find 
them different in most ways, but chiefly 
you'll find them seeing things heaps 
clearer than before, and not at all back- 
ward about speaking the blunt truth 
instead of camouflaging. 

To go back to the beginning: I wert 
over with the first Canadian bunch, 
joined up at Calgary in August, 14. Had 
a good job, too. Seems years ago! The 
Western boys, take them by and large, 
were a bright bunch, a kind of hand- 
picked crowd of good sports and rough 
scrappers. What we went through before 
we got to the front was an earful. The 
later contingents had a smooth time 
alongside ours, what with the months we 
wasted at Valcartier and then that rotten 
Winter in the mud on Salisbury Plain. 
However, we got there in the end. The 
10th, our crowd, got pretty well shot up 
right from the start, but I was one of 
the 'ucky ones. Always seemed to move 
my head when, if I’d kept it still, like 
God meant, it’d have got shot off. Switch- 
ing over from time to time, as companies 
and then whole battalions were consoli- 
dated, I kept a whole skin. But I got 
mine eventually. Yes, Sir. It was com- 
ing to me, I guess, and finally I got it at 
Vimy Ridge. 

Well, they've dug all the shrapnel out 
of my face now, and fitted me with a 
g'ass left eye. I had a swell time in 
hospital at Ramsgate, and here I am 
back in Canada again. The Maple Leaf 
forever, you bet! Still, I’d have liked to 
stay on in England a while longer, but 
there’s no arguing with the High Com- 
mand. Last week I was formally dis- 
charged from his Maiesty’s forces, and 
my cozy little pension began. The board 
kindly gave me a 35 per cent. disability. 
Think of it, seventeen and a half bones a 
month till death do us part, whether | 
work or not, get married, or stay single! 

Can’t I find a job? Sure I can, easy 
enough, too, because I’m a great war 
veteran. Some veteran, hey, aged 26? 
Ever look up what veteran means in 
the dictionary? But I don’t want some 
kid’s job like peddling pins, or bobbing 
up and down in a store elevator all 
decked out in some store uniform. I 
want a man’s job, that wants a man’s - 
brains and not more than one eye. 

Farming? Say, you “civvies” have 
got perfectly good intentions, but why do 
you persist in trying to make us chaps go 
farming? Why don’t you go yourselves? 
If it’s all it’s said to be, and so im- 
portant to keep up production and all 
that, it seems kind of bum patriotism 
trying to pass the buck. Greater pro- 
duetion! Wehad our share. Don't mis 


T° what you might call a “hero.” 


understand me. I’m a reasonable human 
being, but I can’t quite see it. What's 
farming, anyway? After a guy’s been 
living and sleeping, eating and playing, 
for three years with other guys all 
around, on every side, never out of 
sight, millions of ‘em, you ask him to 
get out into the middle of the landscape, 
on a farm, with no company but his 
blooming ego, and not miss the old fa- 
miliar faces. Why, you watch the next 
bunch of G. W. V.’s you see. They 
won’t even go down street to buy a 
packet of smokes without the whole 
gang goes along. 

You don’t believe me when I say there’s 
going to be an old soldier nuisance. 
Here’s the way I dope it out. The guy 
who’s fought for his King and country, 
or to make the world safe for democracy, 
or whatever it is he fights for, wants a 
job. We'l? Does he want any old job 
that nobody else wants? He does not; he 
thinks he’s entitled to the best, and so he 
He doesn’t lock’upon a job as an ac- 
cident, he says it’s the least the country 
owes him. But there’s one unlucky thing, 
all the best jobs are already held. When 
the war started some bosses ptomised to 
keen the fellows’ jobs open when they 
enlisted. But they didn’t know the war 
would last so long. Four Years is a long 
time to keep a iob open. and you can’t 
blame them if;‘they filled them up. Do 
vou expect them to can the fellows 
they’ve taken on or promoted and hand 
the iobs back to‘ soldiers on a silver 
plate? 

But supposing I get a job. I don’t 
know yet what I really do want, but I 
guess it’ll come to an office job. That’s 
about all I can do unless there’s any 
openings in the movies. Or better make 
it some one else getting a job, other- 
wise you'll think I’m parading my ego. 
This old soldier, whom we'll call Bill. is 
started up as a ledger keeper. sav. You 
got to remember, first of all, that for 
nearly four years Biil’s been fighting. 
Which is to say. the only concern he’s 
had in life is killing boches and not get- 
ting killed himself. After a while that 
loses its novelty, but it never gets to be 
reutine. For the rest of life he’s lost 
all interest, or else he finds it all doped 
out for him in the army rules. 

In exchange for this he’s got to ob- 
serve a lot of revulations that strike 
him as piffle. He’s got tg rule off 
columns in red just this particular way 
or get a bawling out, and to pay at- 


is. 








“I had a swell time in a hospital at Ramsgate.” 











“ Bill will want to tell stories all the time about how he and Haig finished the war.’ 


tention to picayune stuff like filing sys- 
tems and efficiency, and fool himself 
that something that happens is awfully 
important because it’s out of the pif- 
fling routine, when he knows it isn’t. 
You got to remember that the way 
Bill looks at things isn’t like you do. 
He’s seen so many nasty things occur 
right in his immediate locality, like his 
pals getting their heads blown off, that 
he’s kind of callous, kind of cynical and 
disillusioned about life. He’s seen hu- 
man life itself held so cheap that he 
figures it down to consisting of merely 
dodging death, with a sing-song or a 
smoke in between that a shell may end 
any second. Put him in an office and 
he’s apt to make fun of filing systems 
and such like, which don’t get him far 
with the office manager, who’s been edu- 
cated to believe filing systemis are serious 
things and don’t understand that Bill 
used to spend all his time,in the trenches 
making fun of serious things and estab- 
lished customs. Add to this that Bill 


will want to tell stories all the time about 
how he and Haig finished the war, and 
will probablv take up a lot of other péo- 
ple’s time telling them. 


You can see a 


limit to that sort of thing in any office, 
hey? 

Weill, anyway, the war is now over 
some time. Things are back fo what they 
used to be, or as near as they’ll ever be. 
The big boss will one day go into session 
with himself, tell himself what a darned 
fool he was to ever hire returned sol- 
diers, and bingo! Bill is out of his job 
without just knowing why. Or, maybe, 
‘if he’s an honest gink, he’s got discour- 
aged because he sees he doesn’t measure 
up to what they want and lost his self- 
respect, which is another way of saying 
that he gets the boot in God’s good time. 

The next thing that happens is that 
Bill drifts down to what is left of the 
Great War Veterans’ Club, collects a few 
of his cronies, and pours his grievances 
out to them. He finds lots more in the 
same boat. When enough disgruntled 
guys are sworn in, there’s trouble started 
somewhere, a riot outside some man’s 
office that’s fired a soldier, or raids on 
public meetings, or processions of G. W. 
V.’s. Pretty soon some slick politician 
who sees a chance for himself organizes 
a new political party composed of dis- 

_contented ex-soldiers, and it’s going to 
be a bold man to say nix to this party, 
even if they asked for the moon. 

War’s hell, ain’t.it? It sure does bring 
out the worst in human nature. When 
you join up you fee] like Jan. 1 and 
you’ve sworn off everything, or just got 
confirmed in a little white nightie. You 
go around, oh, so different, with the rain- 
bows a-playing round your head and 
wings sprouting under your vest. But it 
don’t last—it don’t last. 

That’s why I say, give the veteran a 
square deal, like you want yourself when 
you say the Lord’s Prayer,-no more, no 
less. None of us is a plaster saint, and if, 
when the boys come back, you sometimes 
think that they seem to have mean 
streaks in them, or that war hasn’t en- 
nobled them any, remember they’re just 
average humanity. Suppose you’d beer 
all so exploding with excitement that you 
nearly busted, and really did feel like a 
hero as you started running across No 
Man’s Land, and then come to in a ward 
minus some useful part, and stayed in 
bed so long that you got to hate the 
sight of a white sheet till you died, or 
stuck around a cofivalescent home doing 
nothing for months. Guess you'd feel de- 
pressed, too, sort of at a loose end. And 
then, on top of it all, you gotta get out 
and hunt a job—you, that’s mussing 
uround in a mess of things you’d forgot 


the use of. 
oe 
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Off Duty with the Poilu Between Battles 


HE Frenchman is not like the 
American. He has the idealism of 
a child and the individuality of an 
artist, which, essentia'ly, he is.” 

This was the impression of the French 
soldier brought home by William Sloane 
Coffin, who ended a short, visit to Amer- 
ica last week and is now on his way back 
to France to resume the work of the 
Foyers du Soldat. Mr. Coffin is one of 
the directors of this branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. activities. 

“It was in our appreciation of the 
fundamental difference between the 
American soldier and the French _poilu 
that we could do for him what we did,” 
he continued. “ For instance, the Amer- 
ican so'dier, when he was on leave, 
wanted a big p'ace to go to, where he 
could sit around and talk and sing, and 
where he could buy something to eat. 
Always, always the demand of the Amer- 
ican boy is for cigarettes and sweets. 
The French poilu wanted these things, 
too, but they don’t mean as much to him. 
He a'so wanted a place where he could 
go to after the rush and fire of the 
battle, but he wished that place to be 

beautiful—as far different from the life 
and scenes of the trenches as it could 
be. He didn’t want to see a war trophy 
hung on the wall; he wanted to see a 
dash of color harmony that would re- 
mind him of home in some way. 

“We had to meet that requirement, 
and we did. Every place turned over to 
us to be converted into a Foyer du Sol- 
dat. whether it was a dance hall, grain 
exchange, garage, or hole in the ground, 
was made as beautiful as human ingenui- 
ty could make it. Daniel Putnam Brin- 
ley was one of the artists whose greatest 
contribution to the happiness of the 
French ‘soldiers was the beautifying of 
the surroundings. 

“A chairmaker’s shop would be given 
us to be turned into a foyer for the sol- 
diers stationed in the town. The men 
who were adept with brush and paints 
would take it over. The bare stone walls 
would be covered with a heavyvlining of 
paper. In every case an-attempt was 
made to have the paper a pretty color. 
Windows would be built in to make the 
room light and cheery. We had no glass 
panes. They wouldn’t have been much 
good if we had had them, anyway—most 
of the huts were so.very near the front 
that the shock ‘and the~impulse of the 
shells would have broken them. 

“Our men. most of them Beaux Arts 
men, would take sheets of cheap muslin 
and paint scenes upon them; scenes of 
Brittany or Normandy or any of the prov- 
inces of the country that the men in that 
special camp came from. These would be 
stretched across the window sash and 
serve both the purposes of windows and 
‘decoration. The French poilu loved these 
windows. He would sit before one of 
them for hours and enjoy the play of 
light and shadow across the hills and 
valleys that was the only visible expres- 
“sion of home to him. 

“ Besides the decorations of the win- 
dows, every foyer had a big painting at 
one end of the room, covering in many 
eases the entire wall. Here, too, there 
was -no attempt to depict the glories of 
war. The motive was always exactly 
the reverse; something that would take 
the man’s mind off the things that he 
had lived through for’years. Near the 
painting an old-fashioned lamp would 
be hung, the kind that would be abso- 
lutely useless on the battlefield, but 
which was reminiscent of the crooked 
little streets of home, lit up by just such 
admittedly inefficient lights. The walls 
were paneled, or at least had the ap- 
pearance of being paneled. Between the 
windows and along the wall spaces we 
hung up colored posters or, those lack- 
ing, bits of color work done by our own 
men. The aim in everything undertaken 




























His Tastes Different from Those of the American Soldier---Some of the Things They 


Interior of a Foyer Near the Front. 


was one of contrast, of giving to these 
war-worn soldiers something that would 
bring a light into their eyes and a smile 
upon their faces. The foyer meant home 
to them; at least. it was the nearest 
thing to a home that they could possibly 
get, situated as they were. 

“After a battle, or during a leave 
period, they would come pouring into the 
place by the hundreds. There was not 
much noise. It may be queer, my saying 
that. We Americans had been so ac- 
customed to thinking of the Frenchman 
as an individual who was continually 
bubb ing over with spirits, who was con- 
tinually going off into rhapsodies about 
patriotism and art and things like that: 
But he doesn’t. He is a very quiet sort 
of a person. quiet and sincere and serious. 
It may be,of course, 
that the war has 
done that to him, 
has robbed him of 
his youthful spon- 
taneity. At all 
events, he would 
come in, lcok about 
him, smile happily 
at the bits of things 
that pleased him, 
and then sit down 
and just live in the 
atmosphere of the 


place. He didn’t 
sing much and 
hardly ever in 
chorus. 


“R Frenchman 
can’t singin chorus. 
The effect of his 
effort to do so is 
quite horrible. You 
take a group of 
American boys and 
it isn’t very long 
before you get 
them off singing 
one of the old 
songs of home. 





This is true not only of the Frenchman 
of France, but of the Frenchman, so- 
called, living in the dependencies of 
France. The Senegalese, the Tahitan, 
the Moroccan, a'l of them ask for paper 
and pens. Often it happens that when 
sheets and pen and ink are before them 
they sit embarrassedly and don’t know 
what to do with them. There are things 
they want to say, things that they want 
their relatives back home, wherever home 
is, to know, but they can’t do it. The 
French poilu—the real poilu of France, 
I mean—usually lends a hand, and be- 
fore very long a letter is dispatched to 
some little hamlet in Senegal that had 
never before seen a French postmark. 
Arrangements have been made in Sene- 
gal and all the other territories, for that 
matter, to enable 
the family of a sol- 
dier to go to some 
place where his let- 
ter can be read and 
interpreted. 
a To_the™ almost 
- savage Sene- 
galese, the foyer 
has been an educa- 
tion. These men are 
fierce fignters. The 
call of the chase of 
the enemy, be it 
man or animal, is 
primitive in them. 
This very phase of 
temperament gave 
the Senegalese a 
peculiar part in the 
war. He was never 


used as a_ trench 
soldier. What I 
mean is, he was 


never kept in the 
trenches for any 
iength of time, 
awaiting the slow 
. nd strategic 
manoeuvres of the 


They love singing “A_ First-Class Fighting Man”— leaders in com- 
en masse. You Typical Senegalese Soldier. At Close <nand. He would 
take asimilar num- Quarters These Men Drop Their Guns have chafed and 


ber of French boys and Fight 
and try the same 
stunt, and_ it 
doesn’t work. But—and here’s where the 
Frenchman shows the difference in 
temperament of which I spoke—if there 
is one among them that can sing, he 
will get up and do it. And if there is 
one among them that can play an ac- 
companiment, he will get up gnd play it. 
Both will be interested, not in expressing 
something that will relieve their. feel- 
ings or the feelings of the poilus in the 
room, but in the artistic rendition of the 
song. 

“Another thing: The Frenchman 
writes more letters than any other sol- 
dier in the war. You come into one of 
the Foyers du Soldat, and you do not 
find a group of men standing about and 
talking. They write, sheet upon sheet. 


with Their 
Many of Them Patronize the Foyers. 


fretted under this 
discipline. The Sen- 
egalese was pri- 
marily used to make up shock troops. 
When an attack was p'anned he 
was in the van.) and won by force 
of savagery. When it was a mat- 
ter of a surprise attack he was in 
his element. Fierce and angry warfare 
was the thing that tried his mettle. The 
war, however, was not carried on by a 
series of surprise attacks. So, for a good 
part of the time the Senegalese was rest- 
ing. With him it was either fight or 
rest.. The Foyer du Soldat answered the 
problem as to what was to be done with 
him during his period of relaxtion. There 
was not a little danger that, drunk with 
the spirit of the fight, he would be led 
to do reckless things when he got back 
behind the lines. The first place he went 


Big Knives. 






to, however, after the battle was the hut. 
Once he was there, it was a safe bet that 
the atmosphere and influence of the place 
would counteract the effect of the war 
plains. He liked the pictures, he liked 
the paintings, and he liked the quiet 
homeliness of the room. 

“There was one thing that especially 
appea ed to him as well as to the French 
poilus. That was learning how to play 
baseball and, mark this, learning how to 
play it so that he could better vanquish 
his enemy. When the Frenchman or 
Senegalese first began throwing hand 
grenades, he threw them with a sort of 
side motion, the kind that usually draws 
out a how! of derision from an Amer- 
ican boy when his sister tries to pitch 
a baseball. Over at the foyers there 
were men who could make the eyes of 
the Senegalese pop out in admiration 
of the accuracy of aim and direction 
with which they threw the baseball. It 
was not long before teams were organ- 
ized for the sole purpose of learning 
how to pitch a ball into the catcher’s 
hand. We had one man, Nelson, who did 
nothing but catch bal's from 7:30 in the 
morning until 8 at night. After three 
months of this he was sent home, sore 
and lame. But the poilus and _ the 
Senega'ese soon gloried in their ability 
to throw a ball p'ump into the middle 
of a mit at a distance of fifty meters, 
and, what was more to the satis- 
faction of the Senegalese at that time, 
they learned to hurl a grenade plump 
into the middle of the enemy trench. 

“Every foyer has its library. That 
branch of the work is directly under the 
control of the French Government. It 
is amusing to see the rules that govern 
the types of books included among the 
200 alloted toSeach hut. Of the 200 
volumes, 100 are to fall under the class 
of general literature, sixty under the 
head of general education, and forty in 
the classification of propaganda. Of the 
100 in the first class, 30 per cent. are 
romances; 20 per cent., gay authors; 15 
per cent., stories of adventures; 10 per 
cent., classical authors; 10 per cent., lit- 
erary works, and 15 per cent., travel and 
memoirs. Every foyer, no matter how 
small and no matter where it is situated, 
has this allotted number of books in the 
proportion given. 

“ There is no attempt made at moraliz- 
ing or uplifting. The French soldier has 
been through too much to need anything 
of that sort. There are, however, some ~ 
handsome posters cn the walls designed 
to bring a smile to the face of the 
poilu and remind him of the things that 
he owes to himself. Of one, especially, 
the boys were very fond. It ran to the 
effect of ‘whenever you want to say 
something about a woman, think of your 
mother, sister, wife, or sweetheart, and 
then say nothing foolish.’ 

“ At present there are more than 800 
Foyers du Soldat scattered over France, 
Belgium, Saloniki, Alsace-Lorraine, and 
that part of Germany under allied con- 
trol. The building that houses one in 
Metz was originally a Soldatenheim or 
Soldiers’ Home forGerman soldiers. These 
Soldatenheime of the Germans were 
immense edifices, palatial in appearance 
and appurtenances. It was only in the 
large cities, however, that the German 
soldier on leave could go to a place com- 
parable to one of our foyers or huts. 
There was nothing like the foyer imme- 
diately behind the German lines. 

“The French Government has asked 
us to continue the work of the Foyers du 
Soldat. The most optimistic prophet 
does not expect to have less than one 
million Frenchmen still in arms at the 
end of this year. The problem is to keep 
those men amused and interested. Today 
the proportion of men to women between 
the ages of 20 and 30 years is one to four. 
The French Government has asked us to 























lend our efforts to help train its men at 
arms, physically especially, to aid in as- 
suring the country of a strong and 
healthy stock to build up the future of 
the race. 

“ Another problem to be met by the 
foyers is the training and education of 
the Moroccan troops.. These men, half- 
savage as they are, have learned during 
this war how to kill quickly and effec- 
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American Soldiers on Leave, Entertained by Y Workers at the Hotel Splendide, Residence of the Duke de Vendome. 


tively. To send them back with that 
knowledge alone would be foolhardy, to 
say the least. They must be taught that 
civilization means something more 

“The French poilu today has the high- 
est regard for the American soldier. It 
pleased him to see our men come over 
and unobtrusively take orders from 
Frenchmen who were in many cases in- 
ferior to him in rank and education. He 








felt that it was fine for the American to 
understand that the French, having been 
in the war so many years, knew the 
game of battle better than the Amer- 
ican. All that the Frenchman had read 
about the idealism of President Wilson 
seemed to him to be impersonated in the 
American soldier. The point I am trying 
to bring out is this: We don’t want the 
Frenchman’s view of the American to 


One of the Young Women Is the Duke’s Daughter. 







change. The American soldier under no 
restraint of strict discipline might do 
foolish and rash things. Part of our 
present work is to counteract any change 
in the friendly sentiments existing be- 
tween French and American soldiers, 
though taking a real and serious interest 
in the rehabilitation of French manhood 
by means of American methods of physi- 
cal, hygienic, and educational training.” 


Unpublished Swinburne Sonnet on ex-Kaiser - 
Fourteen Years Ago the Famous English Poet Upbraided Germany for Not Ridding 


the German people, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne called for justice upon 
the “ swaggerer ” Kaiser nearly fourteen 


I an unpublished sonnet, addressing 


years ago. 

The original autograph manuscript has 
been purchased by an American col’ector, 
and makes interesting reading now. For 
the Eng'ish poet calls on a!l Teutons to 
spurn their braggart ruler, “ seeing how 

The poem is 
“What are ye, 


long late justice lags.” 
dated July 31, 1905. 
Germans,” Swinburne asks, “that none 
has yet plucked out the swaggerer’s 
tongue? ” 
The sonnet is entitled “William the 
Ranter on William the Canter.” William 
the Ranter is the William Hohenzol'ern, 
who lately ceased to reign as King of 
Prussia and German Emperor, and Wi I- 
iam the Canter is his grandfather, whose 
ill deeds the Ranter boasts. The poem 
first presents William II. as setting 
forth to Czar Nicholas of Russia how he 
glories in his grandsire’s bloody con- 
quests, and at the same time uttering a 
| threat against England, his mother’s 
country. Thén the poet himself speaks 
to the people of Germany. 

The poem was called forth specifically 
by the Kaiser’s having sent a bombastic 
congratulatory message to the Czar, 
wherein he announced, “ The Admira} of 
the Atlantic salutes the Admiral of the 
Pacific.” The sonnet is as follows: 

“My grandsire, grandest born of 





men most grand, 





Herself of Her Emperor, the “Swaggerer” 


« - ene, Breorkoe. 
My grandéne, srandidt (ae of mer mmedt srand, 
By grade of fonda Moh gin be 
Whorght that oe seas Earth, hear mecrow | 





hold have os | 
pon kin RE ba ale BLY 


Manuscript of Swinburne’s Sonnet on William Hohenzollern, in the 
Famous Poet’s Handwriting. 


Smite with mailed fist or mother- 
naked rand 

My mother’s free, proud, hateful 
mother-land. 


By grace of God, blood, prayer, 
and forgery so 

Wrought that I could—I may— 
Earth, hear me crow!— 


Good brother Nicholas—nay, quake 
« noth Oh, 

No hangman’s hand can reach us 

, here, we know— 

If stand thou canst, together let us 

stand.” ‘ 

What are ye, Germans—men by 

shame unstrung— 

That none has yet plucked out the 

swaggerer’s tongue 
Which still this Bobadil-Parolles 
wags . 
Till Pistol’s self might blush to 
hear his brags? 
All Teutons now should have one 
foot forth-flung 
To spurn him, seeing how long late , 
Justice lags.” 

The manuscript poem was purchased 
from a London dealer July 31, 1905, for 
£21. The American collector who bought 
it states: 

“It is somewhat interlined, and I no- 
tice that three ur four lines have inter- 
lineations in pencil. But I know Swin- 
burne’s handwriting, and they are in the 
handwriting of Swinburne, and the date 
at the bottom in pencil is also in his 
handwriting.” 

In connection with this poem and the 
braggart flourish that called it forth, it 
is interesting to recall that a similar 
bombastic ge from William I. to 
his Queen, Augusta, after a terrible de- 
feat and slaughter of the French in 1870, 
inspired the famous sarcastic lines in 
Punch: 

“Praise be to God, my dear Augusta, 

We've had another awful buster; 

Ten thousand Frenchmén sent below, 

Praise Him from whom all blessings 

flow.” 
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When a Britisher Comes to Wall Street 


C. W. D. is an Englishman who came 
to this country as a member of Lord 
Reading’s personal staff, and subse- 
quently was set to work with a desk at 
J. P. Mcrgan’s. Below are extracts from 
a personal letter home. It was. printed 
tn a “ special America number” of Im- 
pressions, a London pericdical edited by 
G. E. Whitehouse. . 





have been in New York attached to 

Sir Hardman Lever, K. C. B., Fi- 

nancial Secretary to the (British) 
Treasury in U. S. A. At Washington, 
while Lord Reading was there in Octo- 
ber, we worked all hours of ‘the night; 
from the time of Lord Reading’s return 
to England until I came to New York I! 
worked about one hour a day on the 
average; and since I have been at New 
York I have worked like a nigger, or, 
rather, like h—Il, (because niggers don’t 
love work,) and it gets worse every day. 
When Lord Reading returned here as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Special 
High Commissioner, (&c., and all 
that sort of thing,) I hoped to get back 
to-Washington on his staff; I woulda’t 
have minded if it was only to clean his 
boots; but that hope didn’t materia'ize, 
and I expect to remain in New York until 
1950 or thereabout. 

There are a lot of thundering good 
jokes over here, such as_ skyscrapers, 
(which are beyond belief,) barbers, and 
boot cleaning. The latter is a, complex 
operation, taking about fifteen minutes. 
No one over here would clean his own 
boots unless he were a low swine. Nig- 
gers are too dignified, even, to do such a 
thing. Also, you don’t put your boots 
outside a hotel or boarding-house bed- 
room door unless you are desirous of 
having them thrown into the dust-bin, 
(which is usually an incinerator.) No, 
Siree, boot cleaning is an art, performed 
only by professionals. It goes somewhat 
as follows, (while writing this I have had 
my boots cleaned; that is how they do 
things over here, especially in institutions 


Si the beginning of December I 


( Continued from Page 5 ) 


motor cars edged through masses of ap- 
plauding people. Marshals, as a dry old 
poilu put it to me, were like leaves un- 
der one’s feet. One fell into a kind of 
sublimated familiarity,.with the great 
and mighty, and were’like to clap them 
on the shoulders. in excess of enthusiasm. 
And then. came the culmination of the 
festivity. Into an immense space set 
about with grandiose buildings, the cita- 
del, there crowded themselves thousands 
and thousands; the roofs, the balconies, 
the windows of these buildings were 
black with bodies and white with faces 
and waved handkerchiefs. In a canopied 
tribune stood the President and Ciemen- 
ceau, tears in his eyes, (how they shouted. 
“Vive le Tigre!”) the Marshals, the 
Generals. The review of the troops be- 
gan. Troops on foot, troops mounted, 
artillery, tanks, each element with its 
clang and crash of music. (Have you 
ever heard the scream and whine of the 
little Moroccan pipes? Next to the Scotch 
bagpipes, it is the most terrifying, de- 
lirious sound I know.) And .when the 
last of the soldiers had passed, the men 
and women, the boys and girls of Alsace 
followed. 

No one, I think, who saw those groups 
pass the President’s stand saw it un- 
moved, and no one having seen it will 
ever forget. They came. hundreds of 
young girls, in their national costume, 
and at the sense of the instant, its ela- 
tion, its rich significance, coupled with 
the surge and rhythm of the. bands 
gained on their hearts, their feet re- 
fused to march. They danced in gar- 
lands, in festoons, in circles, with 


young, gay, lovely, glowing movements. 


~ full 


like J. P. Morgan & Co., where we have 
our office,) namely: 

1. The dust is brushed off with one 
brush. 

2. A strong smelling oil is applied 
with another brush, (circular.) 

Then there is an interval while the 
the above processes are being 
applied to the second boot. 

3. The first boot is dried by fanning 
it with a third brush. 

4. The oil is rubbed off with a 
sponge. 

5. A liquid (light or dark as re- 
quired) is applied (I am speak- 
ing of brown boots, which are 
all the rage) with a fourth 
brush. 

6. Boot is polished with a cloth. 

7. Polish from a tin is applied by 
hand. 

8. Boot is brushed till polished. 


9. Boot is again polished with a 
cloth. 
10. Processes 3 to 9 inclusive are 


performed on the other boot. 

. The artist packs away his tools 
and picks up his box, (1 had al- 
most said palette,) surveying 
his handiwork with pride. 

. Artist graciously accepts 10 cents, 

(5 pence.) 

Ditto beats it. (Departs; goes; 

leaves; vamooses. ) 

Such is boot cleaning. But shaving is 
considerably more so. And hair cutting! 
* * * (note of exclamation.) Shaving only 
takes a quarter of an hour if you ask for 
a special quick English once over; but 
hair cutting, at top gear, cannot be “ got- 
ten” through under half an hour. Every- 
body (except low foreigners like myself) 
has his neck shaved to the shoulder as 
ancillary to the hair-cutting process. I 
defeat them by keeping my collar on. 
American hustle, not to be defeated, 
(though it is heavily engaged, believe me, 
by these interminable rites,) causes its 
devotees to have one hand manicured by 
one charming damsel on one side and the 
other hand dittoed by another ditto ditto 


13. 


on the other side, while a nigger or half- 
east gives the patient’s boots a shine. 
Thus numerous birds are killed with but 
a single stone. , 

The slang over here is brilliant. I still 
talk English myself, simply because I 
haven’t got the brains to acquire the 
American tongue. Mon Dieu! (as the 
Gentle B. would not say) but this is 
a nation of fertile wit! They not only 
have severa! slang expressions for every- 
thing under the sun, but daily invent a 
thousand new ones. If a gentleman 
says: “See that thoid (third) basement 
dancing with the shavetail over there,” 
he would mean to direct your attention 
to the stoutness of the dancing partner 
of the young and experienced Second 
Lieutenant (loot) indicated. * * * But 
instead of saying dancing, he would prob- 
ably say “ throwing the boot.” 

I forgot to tell you above that if you 
escape the manicures and the boot artists 
your shave costs you 15 cents, plus 10 
cents tip for the shavier (? shavist 
shayester) and 5 cents tip for the altru- 
ist who helps you on with your coat— 
total, 1s 3d. Hair cutting, 40 cents plus 
10 cents plus 5 cents—total, (approxi- 
mately,) 2s 3%d. So, if you have both, 
you couldn’t buy a battleship with the 
change out of a dollar. 

Of course I’m homesick a bit. The 
thought of London seems kinder heaven- 
ly, although this is a land flowing with 
milk and honey. And then, how can a 
guy sleep without air raids? The nearest 
approach to the gentile strains of the 
guns that I have heard over here have 
been (1) a series of explosions when a 
barge of explosives blew up in the river 
the other day, causing sympathetic blow- 
wps of some half-dozen ammonia tanks; 
(2) the firing of machine guns among 
the skyscrapers—which is how they sell 
Liberty bonds over here. You never saw 
such a splendid orgy of written, spoken, 
shouted, sung advertising as accompanies 
these loan drives. 

And the dern buildingsi I could use 
up all the superlatives in the dictionary 


The Riot of Joy in Alsace 


Their hands were 
of flowers, 
and, laughing, they 
threw them at the 
President as they 
went dancing by. 
Some ofthem, 
bolder than the 
rest, made their 
way to the foot of 
the stand. He took 
their offered flow- 
ers and kissed 
them on the cheeks. 
I can see them so 
clearly now, those 
young girls danc- 
ing down a long 
curve between 
thick hedges of 
black bodies and 
radiant faces, 
tossed caps, waved 
handkerchiefs — 
the mothers of to- 
morrow’s France. 
Just in front of 
the stand were 
massed the Zou- 
aves, in khaki with 
the red fez, looking 
through the gray 
air- of the gray 
threatening day, 
like a distant field 
of poppies. One had 
in one’s eyes the 
poppy-red and all 
the fantastic colors 
of the skirts, the 
blue and orange and 
red skirts, of the rich brocaded aprons, 








The Statue of Kleber in Strasbourg. 


pink or green or 
black (ravens with 
pretty faces be- 
tween wide wings) 
or a blend of many 
tints. They danced, 
and the tossing 
ribbons, the swing 
of skirts, the sheen 
of necks and 
cheeks, made them 
like flowers, a love- 
ly dancing garden, 
row upon row of 
wandering blos- 
soms. Among them 
were staid old men 
in remarkable top- 
hats and youths in 
white breeches and 
what I may best 
describe as coon- 
skin caps, some 
afoot and some 
astride prancing 
horses; pastors 
and priests and 
Mayors of villages 
in red waistcoats 
and rows of bril- 
liant buttons. 

A wild, delirious 
band of lads ca- 
vorted by, their 
caps_ blossoming 
with flowers. They 
were ‘conscripts 
freed from becom- 
ing part of the next 
German class. Their 
banners, their em- 
blems, their devices 


touched one’s heart, all of them souvenirs 
of the great Alsatian bows on the head, of France. Here’s a group of old men 


without giving you an idea of ’em. Ar- 
nold Bennett to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the Woolworth Building, which 
is stupendous, is also pleasing to the eye. 
And my aesthetic sense can’t rail at the 
agly ones, because it is squashed by 
wonder. Pictures and figures give your 
simply no idea of the immensity of these 
skyscrapers. Every time I see them I 
am astonished again. Every point of 
view seems more impressive than the - 
last. Perhaps the best way to get an 
idea of their size is to go, say, to the 
twentieth floor of a building near the 
Woolworth, look down at the twelve- 
story buildings far below, the elevated 
railways far below these,.and the people. 
(like ants,) and trolley cars, (like match- 
boxes,) still lower, and then look up to 
the top of the Woolworth away in the 
clouds. 

It is rather a jest to contrast the work 
I am now doing with the work I was 
originally engaged to do. I was told my 
job would consist of hiking around with 
Lord R. to conferences. and taking a 
verbatim note thereof. At this present 
moment I am keeping records of ex- 
change rates, sterling balances in Lon- 
don, rupee credits in United States, pur- 
chases of sterling exchange in New York, 
exports, imports, Treasury bill operations 
in this country, dollar expenditure, (plot- 
ting out charts of chartable figures,) and 
preparing all sorts of statements of loans 
to Allies. I am getting bald and haggard. 
Besides Sir H. there is only one other 
gink in the office, and as he got here 
first he kindly permits me to do all the 
work; and besides the trifles above men- 
tioned we control the entire war pur- 
chases of Great Britain in the United 
States, (from the money end of it,) and 
the detail work is absolutely crushing. 
This is the first time I have been able 
to write a letter in the office for months, 
and I can only do so now because my boss 
is at Washington for a few days and we 
have cleaned up the work to date. Yes, 
Siree! I did not know what “ woik ” was 
until I came here. 


in their regimentals and medals of 1870. 
The thing was so spontaneous, so sim- 
ple, so ardent and so amazingly, for all 
picturesqueness, so amazingly real. I 
found myself repeating over and over: 
“This can’t be taught to people; it is in 
their blood, in their hearts.” An old 
French General who stood beside and 
heard the involuntary words smiled and 
nodded, He could not speak. There was 
a knot in his throat. His eyes were 
brimming. We were all caught in the 
spell of that emotional moment, all of 
us. For sheer beauty of body and spirit, 
I have never seen anything so lovely. 

The last of them danced away—their 
head-dresses were deep pink, and as they 
streamed beyond in a long serpentine 
curve, they seemed a river of roses flow- 
ing seaward. . 

Le plébiscite est fait ! 


And just across the river, spanned by 
the great Kehl bridge, across the wide 
full-breasted Rhine, almost at the cast 
of a stone from us, lay Germany. I 
crossed that bridge one day to the ex- 
treme permitted point, where stood the 
German sentries, and looked a long time 
at that land silent and abased. Strange 
contrast, Strasbourg all flags and fétes 
and wonders, Strasbourg freed; and just 
across the river within sound of our 
cheering, well-night, a nation despised, 
defeated, dishonored. 


A lad of Strasbourg on the day of Gen- 
eral Gouraud’s entry, so his mother told 
me, went alone at the end of the great 
day to the cemetery. He found his 
grandfather’s grave and placed on it a 
litde cherished French flag. Stooping 
down he whispered, “Grandpére, ils 
sont la ! 

Yes, they are there ! 
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Masterpiece by Brouwer at Lotos Club __. 
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Art at Home and Abroad 


“La Tabagie,” by Adriaen Brouwer. 


DRIAEN BROUWER with his li- 
brary of eight books and his map 


of the Siege of Breda, his one 


collar and five cuffs and his | 


dozen paint brushes, his love of tobacco 
and drink and his joy in lively com- 
panionship, his debts and mad pranks, 
his liberality and kindness and freedom 
from vanity, was, above a!! else that can 
be said of him, a great painter. 

The picture by him called “La Ta- 
bagie” and lent by Mr. Michael Fried- 
sam to the recent exhibition of seven- 
teenth century masters at the botos 
Club is in his most briliiant manner, with 
an authority of handling and a vitality 
and movement that place him by the side 
of Frans Ha's. Much as he cared for 
his paint, he cared as much for his com- 
rades and found it important to do jus- 
tice to their individuality with foibles 
and virtues, with humor and passion in- 
terrogated and noted. He had a chance 
in this tavern subject that must have 
been quite to his taste. He was cele- 
brating one of the happy moments of his 
varied adventurous life, one of the mo- 
ments when, with his friends, he was 
smoking and drinking deep at a favorite 
inn. Thé principal figure is said to be a 
portrait of the artist himself, and shows 
him in a rollicking schoolboy mood, 
puffing out the smoke from his mouth in 
great rings, the pewter stein in his hand, 
his legs in high boots stretched out in 
front of him, gay red tassels adorning 
his olive green trousers, his big frame 
lounging easily and his head thrown 
back. One of the friends by his side, 
leaning forward, laughing good natured- 
ly, is said to be Hals, a very different 
creature from the stately personage de- 
picted by Heythuysen in the portrait at 
Vienna, the Hals of gauntlet and sword 
and brocaded doublet, but hard'y less ob- 
viously a patrician. Behind him, a hat 
pulled low over his face, is Adriaen van 








Lent by Michael Friedsam to Lotos Club 
Exhibition of Paintings by Seventeenth Century Masters. 


Ostade, Arie de Vois is there, and some 
one has seen in the man at the left the 
painter Wouverman, engaged in the 
pleasing pastime of closing one nostril 
with his finger and puffing tobacco 
smoke out from the other. A very simple 
party, and no one at all the worse for 
his liquor it would seem, but every one 
much the better in spirits for the cheer- 
ful companionship of these unaffected 
souls—simp!e and unaffected indeed, and 
making the most of the hospitality af- 
forded by a common barroom with 
coarse furnishings, but what a magnifi- 
cent company withal! Shakespeare 
knew their peers. 

The detail in the composition shows 
clearly how an artist trained as Brouwer 
was to draw with the utmost precision 
such minor things as boots and buttons, 
pipes and jugs, can take his minute and 
exact knowledge and merge it in a free 
light brush-stroke that tells you all you 
wish to know about the things described 
and saves you all the boredom of un- 
necessary description. Everything is 
swept into the general impression of a 
gusty mood and the portraiture of char- 
acter, yet how right is the fold of the 
napkin, the sag of the broom on the 
floor, the perspective of bench and stool, 
the crumple of the paper that has fallen 
on the floor, and how charming is the bit 
of. outdoor world seen in its freshness 
through the window of the smoke-be- 
fogged room. 

The color is that of the artist’s late 
period, somewhat gray in tone with vivid 
accents of local color, the characteristic 
red enlivening the delicate and sensitive 
grays. 

The picture is a master’s masterpiece. 
Modern collectors are not the first to ap- 
preciate Brouwer. Rubens owned more 
pictures by him than by any other artist, 
and Rembrandt owned eight of his paint- 
ings and eight of his drawings, and 
people paid as much for his little 
pictures as for the large ones of Ha!s 


and Rembrandt. He was not of those 
who waited for their fame until it could 
bring them no satisfaction, althovgh he 
died a young man. 





An Important Meeting. 

Five art associations have united to 
develop a meeting on industrial art at 
the Metropolitan Museum. This meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, Feb. 11, in the 
auditorium of the museum. At this time 
our national needs and opportunities 
in the industrial arts will be discussed 
by a half dozen practical speakers, each 
of them in close touch with trade condi- 
tions. 

This meeting has been fostered by the 
Municipal Art Society, which recently 
appointed a committee to further a plan 
for the development of industrial. art 
schools in New York City. The other 
societies co-operating in the meeting are 
the Art Alliance of America, which is 
particularly interested in enlisting the 
support of manufacturers in the move- 
ment; the Art in Trades Club, which rep- 
resents a large group of men in the art 
trades; the School Art League, which is 
fostering industrial art scholarships for 
public school graduates, and the Art De- 
partment of the High Schools, which has 
been active in developing various phases 
ot .practical art teaching throughout the 
city school system. 

Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Art 
in the High Schools, will preside at the 

ymeeting and the speakers will include 
Leon V. Solon, who will speak on “ The 
,Andustrial Arts as Taught Abroad - 
Miss Florence N. Levy, who will describe 
the growth of interest on the part of 
manufacturers in this country; Frank 
Alvah Parsons, who will outline co-opera- 
tive work which is required on the part 
of the manufacturer in the development 
of industrial art schools. 

The meeting will open at 8:15 and will 
be free to the public. 





The Mirbeau Collection. 

The Octave._Mirbeau collection of 
paintings and sculpture is to be sold in 
Paris at the Durand-Ruel Galleries on 
Feb. 24, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that more than one of its fine 
examples of modern French art will‘ find 
the way to this country. M. Mirbeau. 
had the courage of his convictions and 
bought the works of the men he praised 
before they were recognized as masters 
by the public. Monet, Renoir, Cezanne, 
Van Gogh, Pissarro, Rodin, and Maillol 
are among those represented in his col- 
lection, which is sold because his widow 
wishes to transform the house where he 
wrote his last works into a home for un- 
fortunate writers and artists. Among 
the Cezannes are two self portraits. Van 
Gogh’s portrait of “Le Pére Tanguay ” 
is one of the most striking features of 
the catalogue. The designs, by Rodin, are 
in a manner quite unfamiliar to the 
larger part of his public, very plastic in 
character and carried out in gouache. 

*There is a nude, by Renoir, and there is 

a large group of Maillcl’s sculptures, 
besides work by the talented younger 
men seldom seen in this country. 








EXHIBITION OF 
MODERN ART BATIK 


ELIZABETH LAFFON 
14 East 50th St., New York. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 
Rooms entirely decorated in Batik in har- 
mony with furnishings; nnique and unrivaled 
in Artistic refinement and Splendor. 











PAINTINGS 
Redfield 
FERARGIL 


24 East 49th... 
MRS. ST. JOHN ALEXANDER 


EXHIBITION GALL*YRIES 
5 WEST 47TH 8T. 
Paintings on view by 
H. R. Poore Persis Kirms« 
Sarah C. Sweenv Helen Dukwitz © 


























The WHITNEY STUDIO 
8 West 8 
Exhibition of 
DRAWINGS 
and PAINTINGS 


Randall Davey 
Gifford Beal 


January 27 to February 15 


Weekdays 10 A. M. to 5/P. M. 
Sundays 3 to 5 P! M. 




















HOWARD STUDIOS 





Garden Furniture 


7 West 47th St., New York 
Benches Fountains Tablets Statues 


Send 50 Cents for Catalog 
Phone Bryant 491 














i uYUrmre DOZmMeA 


Exhibition of 
Decorative Panels and 
Other Paintings 
Augustus ” Vincent Tack 
. (C. W. KRAUSHAAR 


Art Galleries ‘ 
260 Fifth Avenue 


- 








The Hansen School 
of Fine Arts 


9 East 59th Street 
DAY, EVENING AND 
SUNDAY CLASSES 

NOW OPEN 


Send for Season Catalogue of 
‘ 1918—1919 

















The MULCH. GALLERIES| 


4108 West 57th Street 
yan a Special Exhibition of 


AMERICAN - 


WAR PICTURES 
Made at the Front by 


> J WOOLF ~ 


January 27 ta, Februnty'15 






















Special Exhibition of 
Antique — Textiles: 


Modern Italian Pottery 
and Glass 


The Little Gallery 


4 East 48th St. 


















‘ARLINGTON GALLERIES 
EXHIBITION of 

Oriental Paintings by 

NICOLAS S. MACSOUD 


to February 15 » inclusive 
274 Madison Ave... FORTE st. 
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; - ADVERTISEMENT. 


~ Convincing ‘lalker 


AVE you heard the news about 
Frank Jordan?” 

This question quickly brought 
me to the little group which had gath- 
ered in the center of the office. Jordan 
and I had started with the Great East- 
ern Machinery Co. within a month of 
each other, four years ago. A year ago, 
Jordan was taken into the accounting 
division and I was sent out as salesman. 
Neither of us was blessed with an un- 


usual amount of brilliancy, but we “got — 


by” in our new jobs well enough to hold 
them. 

{magine my amazement, then, when I 
heard: 

“Jordan’s just been made Treasurer 
of the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But 
there was the “Notice to Employees” 
the bulletin board, telling about Jordan’s 
good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a capable 
fellow, quiet and unassuming, but I 
never would have picked him for any 
such sudden rise. I knew, too, that the 
‘Treasurer of the Great Eastern had to 
be a big man, and I wondered how in the 
world Jordan landed the place. 

The first chance I got I walked into 
Jordan’s new office and, after congratu- 
_ lating him warmly, I asked him to let me 
“fn” on the, details of how he jumped 
ahead so quickly. His story is so in- 
tensely interesting that I am going to 
repeat it as closely as I remember. 

“T’ll tell you just how 
it happened, George, 
because you may pick 
up a pointer or two 
that will help you. 

“You remember how 
scared I used to be 
whenever I had to talk 
to the chief? You re- 
member how you used 
to tell me that every 
time J opened my 
moyth I put my foot 








FREDERICK HOUK LAW 

As‘educator, lecturer, 
executive, traveler and 
author few men are so 
well equipped by expe- 
rience and training as 
Dr. Law. to teach the 
art of effective speaking. 


His ‘*Mastery of Speech’ ° ° . 

is the fruit of 20 years’ into it, meaning, of 
active lecturing and in- 

struction in Eastern course, that every 


schools and colleges pre- 
ceded by an education 
at Oxford Academy, 
Amherst College, Co- 


time I spoke I got into 
trouble? You remem- 


jlumbia University. Th ; 

Teachers College. Brown | ber when Ralph Sinton 

'niversity ad N 

Y ‘ork University. i | left to take charge of 
the d f i 

A A ees eh. PY |) the Western office and 


Dr. Law is the author 
of two novels.two books 
of poetry, and editor of 
six school text-books. 
At present he is lectur- 
er in English in New 
York University, Lec- 
turer in Pedagogy in the 
Extension Work of the 
College of the City of 
New York, Head of the 
Dept. of English in the 
Stuyvesant H. S. and 
writer of the Weekly 
Lésson Plans for The 
Independent. 


I was asked to present 
him with the loving 
cup the boys gave him, 
how flustered I was 
and how I couldn’t say 
a word because there 
were people around? 
You remember how 








confused I used to be 





‘days they arrived. 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


every time I met new people? I couldn’t say 
what I wanted to say when I wanted to say 
it; and I determined that if there was any 
possible chance to learn how to talk I was 
going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a number 
of books on public speaking, but they seemed 
to be meant for those who wanted to become 
orators, whereas what I wanted to learn was 
not only how to speak in public, but how to 
speak to individuals under various conditions 
in business and social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about to 
give up hope of ever learning how to talk in- 
terestingly, I read an announcement stating 
that Dr. Frederick Houk Law of New York 
University had just completed a new course in 
business talking and public speaking entitled 
‘Mastery of Speech.’ The course was offered 
on approval without money in advance, so 
since I had nothing whatever to lose by exam- 
ining the lessons, I sent for them, and in a few 
I glanced through the en- 
tire eight lessons, reading the headings and a 
few paragraphs here and there, and in about 
an hour the principles of effective speaking 
were clear to me. . 

“For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded, whereas it is 
really not a difficult thing to ‘get up and talk.’ 
I-learned how to secure attention to what I 
was’ saying and how to make what I said in- 
teresting, forceful and convincing. I learned 
the art of listening; the value of silence, and 
the power of brevity. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I learned how and when to 
use humor with telling effect. 


“But perhaps the most wonderful thing ~ 


about the lessons were the actual examples of 
what things to say and when to say them to 
meet varying conditions. I found that there 
was a knack in making oral reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a right way 
and a wrong way to present complaints, to 
give estimates, and to issue orders. 

“I picked up some wonderful pointers about 
how to give my opinions, about how to answer 
complaints, about how to ask the bank for a 
loan, about how to ask for extensions. Another 
thing that struck me forcibly was that, in- 
stead of antagonizing people when I didn’t 
agree with them, it is best to bring them 
around to my way of thinking in the most 
pleasant sort of way. Then, of course, along 
with those lessons there were chapters on 
speaking before large audiences, how to find 
material.for talking and speaking, how to talk 
to friends, how to talk to servants, and how 
to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the idea the very first evening, 
and it was-only a short time before I was able 
to apply the principles and found that my 
words were beginning to be effective upon 
those to whom I spoke. It seemed that I got 
things done quickly, where formerly, as you 
know, what I said ‘went in one ear and out the 
other.’ I began to acquire an executive ability 
that surprised me. I smoothed out difficulties 
like a true diplomat. In my talks with the 
chief I spoke clearly, simply, convincingly. 





Then came my first promotion since | entered 
the acounting department. I was given the 
job of answering complaints, and I made 
good. From that I was given the job of 
making collections. When Mr. Buckley joined 
the Officers’ Training Camp, I was made 
Treasurer. Between you and me, George, my 
salary is now $7500 a year and I expect it will 
be more from the first of the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, that I 
attribute much of my success to the fact that 
I learned how to talk to people.” 

When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he gave it to me. I sent for it and found 
it to be exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previously refused to listen to 
me at all. After four months of record break- 
ing sales during the dullest season of the year, 
I received a wire from the chief asking me to 
return to the home office. We had quite a 
long talk in which I explained how I was able 
to break sales records—and I was appointed 
Sales Manager at almost twice my former 
salary. I know that there was nothing in me 
that had changed except that I had acquired 
the ability to talk well where formerly | 
simply used “words without reason.” I can 
never thank Jordan enough for telling me 
about Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking 
and Public Speaking. Jordan and I are both 
spending all our spare time making public 
speeches on war subjects and Jordan is being 
talked about now as Mayor of our little Town. 





So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how you can, in one 
hour, learn the idea_of speaking and how you 
can apply the principles of effective speech 
under all conditions, that they-are willing to 
send you the Course on free exaniination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail-the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it 
back any time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the Course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now be- 
fore this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Publishers(of The Indep ndent Weekly 
Dept. L-172, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “Mastery 
= S h,” a Course in Business Talking and Public 
peaking in eight lessons. I will either remail the 
oe to you within five days after its receipt, or 
send you $5. 
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| _ADVE MRTINENENT. 


~THE GROWING MOVEMENT TO 
PROLONG HUMAN LIFE 


ever-growing movement for some 

central Institute or organization 
to help prolong human life and make 
it more livable---a fine, dignified, hu- 
manitarian type of organization ap- 
proved by physicians of the highest 
ethical standing and irrevocably op- 
posed to fads and quacks. 

So it was that a little more than five 
years ago, a number of forward-look- 
ing physicians, scientists, publicists 
and men of affairs founded the Life 
Extension Institute, 

Primarily, its purpose is to reduce 
the Nation’s death rate and to raise 
the level of physical well-being by pro- 
viding unbiased, standardized, periodic 
health examinations and teaching the 
simple every-day principles of personal 
hygiene that every man and woman 
ought to know to avoid disease. 

These are the broad general princi- 
ples that have led men like ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, Charles 
H. Sabin, Robert W. de Forest, and 
one hundred eminent au- 
thorities in this country and abroad, 


; NOR many years there has been an 


other 


to give their services to the work 
without compensation— than 
the satisfaction of seeing its results. 

The Life Extension Institute has 
nothing marvelous to offer except, per- 


other 


haps, the most marvelous thing in the 
world-- rational, em- 


ployment of tested scientific know- 


¢gommon-sense 


ledge. 

More than 100,c00 men and women 
in all parts of the United States have 
taken the health services of the Insti- 
tute and have received its physical 
examinations,its guidance and instruc- 


tions. In this vast number of mem- 
bers, many lives have been saved; 
much illness, suffering, waste and 


poverty prevented, proving the value 
of the Institute. 


A Public-Welfare 
Organization 

The Life Extension Institute is not 
a profit-making institution in the 
usual sense of the word. Two- 
thirds of the profits are set aside in a 
trust fund to be used solely for public 
health work of a national scope. Thus 
the independent, non-partisan, spe- 
cialized character of the Institute and 
of the professional men behind it in- 
spires confidence and guarantees the 
genuineness of the service rendered. 

The Life Extension Institute itself 
gives no treatment and does no doc- 
toring. It does give guidance in 
individual hygiene. If the conditions 
found cannot be remedied by hygienic 
measures the member is urged to seek 
proper medical supervision, surgical 


or dental attention, and is informed 
of the type of treatment or medical 
supervision tl.at would be most ad- 
vantageous. 





tULMdsdsbsssisishdssssssissishidsissssdlieadaa 


The Life Extension Institute has 
no magic system of exercise, diet or 
hygiene. So far as science knows, 
there is no universal panacea for the 
ills of humanity. Yet human life in 
the United States is needlessly short- 
ened on an average of at least fifteen 
years, and it is the duty of every oné 
of us to avoid premature physical 
breakdown. — 

Human Life Needlessly 

Shortened 

Every day more than 1500 people 
die in the United States because they 
didn’t know they were sick until d's- 
ease had gotten such a start that it 
was impossible for the physician to 
check it after he had been called im. 
Figures show that there are hardly 
three people in a hundred who donot 
need some advice or suggestion re- 
garding their physical condition or 
their manner of living. More than 
10C,000 men and women between the. 
ages of 40 -nd 60 years die each year 
in the United 


How many men and women there 
are who have never in all their lives 
had a real, thorough health examina- 
tion! How many people really know 
whether they are healthy or not! How 
many need their attention called to 
some hidden disease! How many are 
taking patent nostrums for some 
wholly imaginary disease while all 
the time some other serious difficulty 
is making insidious headway because 
it has not been pointed out! 

To prolong life, to be protected 
against disease, and in most cases to 
restore health you must practice hy- 
giene all along the line. Do a work- 
manlike job in clearing the body of 
infection, guarding it from further in- 
fection, from strain, from poison, from 
food deficiency and food excess, and 
you will be adding years to your life 
and immensely to your efficiency. But 
first of all you must have your body 
thoroughly examined.-to see if there is 
something wrong that you do net as 
yet know anything about. 

You cannot get safely out of the way 
of an onrushing automobile by saving 
there is no auto- 





States from dis- 
eases of the heart, 
circulation and 
kidneys—most of 
them preventable. 
These diseases do 
not develop over 
night. Detected 
in time, they can 
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mobile there. A 
better way is to 
make a careful 
survey of. the 
street before you 
cross it. 

You cannot es- 
cape pneumonia, 
or heart trouble, 
or kidney trouble, 
etc., by saying 
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be furnished on request. 


provement of 
your resisting 
power to wholly 
escape the mal- 
ady that threat- 
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edge to prevent it. 

Many a man will take his automo- 
bile to the garage every six months to 
be ‘‘overhauled,” and yet will not give 
even passing thought to the most 
important machine in the world, to 
him—his body. 

Talleyrand would have character- 
ized this as worse than a crime— 


a blunder! 
Are You Fair to Your Body? 


Many a woman will go to the den- 
tist every six months to have her 
teeth looked into “whether they ache 
or not’”’—a most commendable proced-' 
ure—and yet will deny her body the 
same kind of a safeguarding exam- 


ination. 
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ens. 


Preceding most serious illness there 
is usually a long period of impairment 


_or of progressive changes that gradu- 


ally reduce the value of the individual 
to himself and to society. These 
changes are frequently so slow and 
insidious that you do not realize them 
until they are well advanced, but 
from the very beginning they leave 
signs that science can detect. 

‘The Life Extension Institute offers 
you periodic health examinations and 
laboratory tests for the purpose of 
detecting disease in its incipiency, 
when proper treatment can check or 
cure it. 

The Institute’s system of examina- 
tions and reports was formulated in 
consultation with the members of the 
Hygiene Reference Board—men who 
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GENTLEMEN :—Please send me, without obligation on my part, a copy of 


(1) “Neglect of the Human Machine,” 


have been engaged for years in analyz- 
ing human lives and the influences 
that impair them. This system has 
been standardized from the Institute’s 
wide experience. in examining many 
thousands of individuals. And the 
physical examination is only one part 
of the Institute’s service! 


Membership further includes quar- 
terly chemic and microscopic exam- 
inations of the urine, review of the 
member’s personal and family history, 
daily living habits and health prob- 
lems, detailed reports, hygienic guid- 
ance and instruction, monthly health 
journals and keep-well leaflets. 


Members also have the privilege of 
communicating-with the Educational 
Department of the Institute at any 
time during the year for general in- 
formation relating to disease preven- 
tion and the prolongation of life. 


A Staff of 5000 Physicians 


It makes no difference where you 
live. The Life Extension Institute 
comes to you wherever you are. It has 
its main officé right here in New York, 
a branch office in Chicago, and a staff 
of more than sooo physicians through- 
out the United States. 


Consider this Health Examination 
in the form of an investment. If there 
is anything wrong with you, you want 
to know about it. And if there isn’t 
anything the matter, you want to 
know that, too. 

With good health every day—with 
less worry—you could do practically 
twice the work you are: doing now. 
Surely you could do it better. Surely 
life would hold more of the things that 
we all hold dear. 


The cost of membership in the Life 
Extension Institute is low, because of 
its humanitarian character and na- 
tional ideals. 


Examinations of subscribers who 
live in New York and vicinity are 
made at the main office of the In- 
stitute, 25 West Forty-fifth Street— 
on appointment by telephone or letter 
—between the hours of 9 A. M. and 
5 P. M. 

Convenient appointments can also 
be arranged with the Institute’s ex- 
aminers in the member’s home dis- 
trict or city. 

Visitors are always welcome at the 
main office of the Institute. Women 
physicians are ayailable for the con- 
venience of women members who 
prefer them. . 

* s a s s s s 


It is difficult to put this thought 
into words without the tinge of com- 
mercialism, but don’t you see how 
important it is and how fatal may be 
each day of delay? 

Everything you do—your success 
in bysiness—your happifess and the 
happiness of your family depend on 
your knowing just where you stand 
in regard to health and disease. 

You incur no obligation whatso- 
ever in filling out the coupon printed 
below. The booklets named were 
prepared by the Life. Exténsion In- 
stitute for universal: distribution in 
this great national movement to pro- 
long human life. We shall mail them 
to you on —— 
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(2) “The Growing Movement to Prolong oe Life,” 


‘ and other literature descriptive of the services of the Life Extension Institute. 
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LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc., 25 W. 45th Street, New York 
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How the Homecoming Soldier Lakes His Welcome 


( Continued from Page 2) 


aspects, with whom. the the first wild thrill 
of return has passed. A friend of the 
writer was dancing at one of the officers’ 
clubs the other night. She asked her 
partner what he thought of the people 
of his home city after his months away. 

“Do you want a frank answer?” he 
asked, “or the usual thing?” She told 
him she wanted a frank answer. “ Well,” 
he said. “ I'd like to go back for a littie 
while where they understand. They 
don’t here—and it jars like the dickens 
sometimes! That’s all! ” 

As far as could be learned, he did not 
offer a key to the remark, which to some 
may remain cryptic and to others be 
quite clear. Apropos of it, there co 
to mind the reply of a young woman who 
was asked why she did not invite a cer- 
tain service man to come and see her, 
since it was evident the invitation would 
have given him pleasure and inasmuch 
as she had had more opportunity to size 
him up than is often possible on meeting 
strangers in private houses. She said it 
was impossible, as she did not know who 
he, or his family, was! Then there is 
the woman who listens thrilled to the 
account of the boy’s experience’ ‘in 
Belleau Wood, Soissons, La Ferte, who 
later remarks: “Isn’t he wonderful! 
Such a fine, big, simple-minded fellow! 
Isn’t it too bad he hasn’t a better educa- 
tion!” 

Could it have been part and parcel of 
any of this sort of thing the officer 
meant when he said: *“ You don’t under- 
stand over here!” ? 

“It’s a fine country to get back to,” 
said a little chap, grinning cheerily in 
the ward of one of the debarkation hospi- 
tals. “But over here they don’t know 
there’s been'a war! They think they do, 
and they talk about it, and they’ve 





© Brown Krothers. 


Home at Last! 


convictions, has been occupying a posi- 
tion in which she has bean in daily touch 
with boys from the various debarkation 
hospitals. She was asked to sketch her 
impression of how they felt about things 
in general. 

“There is a strong undercurrent of 
restlessness everywhere, and it ‘got 
them,’” she said. “ They are abnormally 
sensitive, of course, and they feel it— 
even if they don’t a'ways analyze it— 
as soon as they arrive. With some it 


* takes too firm a hold. Others can shake 


it off. It is unfortunate in any case. 
They have heen through everything, seen 
everything, experienced everything. Nat- 
urally, having given what they have 
given and come back more or less dis- 
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Where American Divisions Are Stationed in Germany. 


worked fine for it. But they don’t know 
much about it!” - 
An unusual young woman, by reason 


of keen discernments and courage of her 


abled, they have a right to fee] they 
should be able to stop a minute and draw 
a long breath. But not a bit of it! All 
the boys who have made the supreme 


sacrifice are turning to their people and 
their country for the things they must 
have. And the country doesn’t seem to 
be ready with anything tangible for them 
to take hold of.” e 

“Then you do think they are feeling a 
letdown? ” 

“I know it. Some of them are so 
keyed up that they don’t realize it yet. 
Part of the public has gone with them, 
in spirit, on their journey. But the ma- 
jority of the people really have not. And 
the pressure of public interest, since the 
armistice was signed, is lowering with 
those who have been stimulated by de- 
scriptions of the war and its significance, 
but who, as I say, really have not been 
with the boys in spirit-abroad. ‘ The war 
is over,’ some of them say. ‘I don’t need 
to do any rrore.’ Others who are con- 
tinuing volunteer service are chunging. 
They are not putting that extra effort to- 
ward improving conditions that makes 
accomplishment count. 

“ Néw York has never been so filled 
with boys who are returning from their 
service abroad, or who tried tw serve 
abroad, as now. And if we have meant 
what we said about ‘getting behind 
them,’ we certainly won’t lessen our en- 
deavors now, or leave our job unfinished. 
They finished theirs. If the pressure of 
personal interest is not kept high, how 
can they fail to feel it ultimately? How 
can they, coming back, finding an ever 
lessening enthusiasm, work themselves up 
to the things they must do?” 

At the office of the Canteen Division 
of the National League for Women’s 
Service it was stated last week that there 
was no difficulty in getting volunteers 
to work for wounded soldiers, but that 
there was an increasing difficulty in get- 
ting volunteers to stay on the old canteen 
jobs in the general interests of the rank 
and file. 

“Since the signing of the armistice,” 
one of those in charge said, “ the ardor 
of the women volunteer canteen workers 
has been greatly dampened. Prior to 
that event they were dependable, re- 
liable and willing workers, but now they 
have the erroneous idea that there is nd 
reason for working long hours and at 


The Blue Tag—A Tale of British Heroism 


HIS story was told to a Red Cross 
searcher by one ef the young 
Americans who did not wait for his 
own Government to declare war, but 
went as volunteer back in 1914. He had 
been through the first gas attack at 
Ypres and was one of the few who came 
alive through that murderous yellow 
cloud. ; 

“J have seen the Yser when you could 
cross it dryshod on bodies,” he said. “I 
have seen such deeds of heroism in ac- 
tion as make any story of old-time 
prowess seem tame. But there’s one 
thing I saw, not in action, that chokes 
me up every time I think of it. 


“There were two British lads in the 
regiment next to us, two brothers. They 
were both fine fellows, but the older one 
was just about the finest chap I ever 
knew. They had both loved the same girl 
back home, it seems, and there had been 
a pretty hot rivalry between them. Well, 
just before they were sent.out she de- 
cided for the younger one. The other 
took it like a man, of course. But any 
one could tell he was desperately hard hit. 
We always knew from the way he fought 
when his brother had had a letter. 

“They both got hit in the same action. 
There was a system then, (and maybe 
now, for all I know,) of tagging the men 


for Blighty-with a blue tag, let’s say. (I 
think it was blue, but it doesn’t matter.) 
Of course, only the most serious cases 
were sent across the Channel, only the 
men who were thought too bad to pull 
through without the very best of care. 
It was the older brother who got the 
Blighty. His brother, who lay next him 
at the casualty clearing station, was 
tagged to go to a hospital in France. 
During the night, while his brother slept, 
the older one changed tke tags. The 
younger brother went home and married 
the girl during his convalescence. The 
older one died before they could rectify 
the mistake.” 
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times inconvenient to them. With the & 
continual influx of troops from oversea; 
and with the development of canteens 
here, the work has increased manifold. 
The canteens are now always filled to 
capacity, yet if the weather is bad wr 
social engagements interfere the women 
fail to report for service at their 
cheduled time.” 

As evidence that the canteen service 
is one relied upon by the men, whether 
returned soldiers or men stationed about 
the city, 28,000 men were fed at the Har- 
vard Canteen during December in a room 
which accommodates about a hundred 
men at a time. Every once in a while 
a man is seen in “ civies.” He has pres- 
ented his discharge papers at the desk 
before eating. ‘“‘ We don’t want them to 
feel that the minute they step into civil- 
ian’s clothes we’re going to turn our 
backs on them,” was the succinct ex- 
planation of Miss Alice Hemmens, mana- 
ger of the canteen, who, with Mrs. Donn 
Barber, has been responsible for its phe- 
nomenal success. It was she who asked 
the men she knew to send any informa- 
tion concerning positions to the canteen. 
One of the first applicants was a man 
who wanted a Southern boy, discharged 
soldier or sailor, to learn the wholesale 
butter and egg business. One was imme- 
diately sent to him from Texas and start- 
ed on a salary of $20 a week. 

Speaking of the suggested possibility 
that some of the organized social work 
for men in the service, and just out of 
service, might soon terminate, a winner 
of the Croix de Guerre said: “I hope 
-hey won't stop. I hope they'll ‘carry 
on’ as long as the boys are here; not 
only for the sake of the fellows in Europe 
who have still to come home, but for the 
sake of the men who had fo stay in uni- 
form on this side of the Atlantic. They 
helped win the war, though they may not 
think so. The knowledge that they were 
behind the 1918 advance of the Allies— 
just pawing the air to get over—played 
its big part in making an impression on 
the Germans.” 
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DEAF PERSONS 
after trvi electric im 
and other devices find igi 
that the 
OTOrHONE lf 
is one of the best aids 
to hearing. 
bersome wires, no 
tery. A small, com: 
instrument held AGAIN 
, NOT inserted. 
Reproduces natural voice 
tones very effectively; 
no buzzing. 
Send for per it a Rook let 
25, giv fuit particulars 'f 


No 
_of our Free Trial ¢ 
also carry a complete ee of approved 


eo none al and non-electrical instruments. 


OPTICIAN 
feal Instruments ond Electrical 
520 Fifth Av ~ New York 








Are you ready for 
Spring business? 


The 
“Aden” Grab Bucket 
is what yeu need. 
Order equipment now. 


The Advance 


Engimeering Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ar _ Davis. 86 Charch St. 


























SAFEGUARD YOURSELF 
Against Disease Germs and Vermin 


The importance of precaution under present 
conditions cannot he exaggerated. Why tak 
chances, when at a nominal cost, without in- 
convenience, your premises can be rendered 
absolutely Germ and Vermin-free. We are 
prepared to thoroughly Fumigate or Disinfect 
any buiiding or ship, no matter how large, 
within twenty-four hours -single apartments 
from two to four hours. 

Our Process of Fumigation leaves no odur 
or discoloration—ahsolutely armicse o Fur- 
nishings. Disease Germs and Filth-Breedihg 
Insects are entirely exierminated without re- 
moving any of ‘the contents of the premises. 


Guarantee Exterminating Comparty 
Exterminators of All Household | Vermin 

500 Fifth Avente, New York, 42a 

Vanderbilt 2716-2117-2 2718. 
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‘How! Improved My Memory — 
InOne Evening | 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Addison Sims of 
Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly—and I do remem- 
ber correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lumber- 
man, introduced me to you at the luncheon of 
the Seattle Rotary Club three years ago in 
May. This is a pleasure, indeed! I haven’t 
laid eyes on you since that day. How is the 


grain business? And how did that amalgama- 


tion work out ?” 

The assurance of this speaker— 
in the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
McAlpin—compelled me to turn and 
look at him, though I must say it is 
not my usual habit to “listen in” 
even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, one of the 
most famous memory experts in the 
United States,” said my friend Ken- 
nedy, ‘answering my question be- 
fore I could get it out. “He will 
show you a lot more wonderful 
things than that, before the evening 
is over.” 

And he did. 

As we went into the banquet room 
the toastmaster was introducing a 
long list of the guests to Mr. Roth. 
I got in line and when it came my 
turn, Mr. Roth asked, “‘What are your initials, 
Mr. Jones, and your business connection and 
telephone number?” Why he asked this, I 
learned later, when he picked out from the 

crowd the 60 men he had met two hours be- 
fore and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
“ business and telephone number, for good 
measure. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
without a minute’s 
hesitation, long lists 
of numbers, bank 
clearings, prices, lot 
numbers, parcel post 
rates and anything 
else the guests gave 
him in rapid order. 

When I met Mr. 
Roth again— which 
you may be sure I did 
the first chance I got 
—he rather bowled me 
over by saying, in his 
quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing 
miraculous about my 
remembering anything 
I want to remember, 
whether it be names, 
faces, figures, facts or 
something I have read 

in a magazine. . 

“You can do dhis just 

as easily as | do. Any- 

com Soe cess | Suind eam leara quickly 

mistake. ‘to do exactly the eae 

no. Noi ategtel set ome things. which seem so 
alee by mame the sixty 

—— miraculous when I do 

them. 


been 
“My own memory,” 








The Amazing Memory 
Feats of David M. Roth 

The Seattle Post Intelli- 
gencer said: 





“Of the 150 members of 
the Seattle Rotary luo at 
a_luncheon yeste:d y, not 
@ne left with the « ight st 
doubt that Mr. Rot» couid 
do all claimed for rim. 
Rotarians at the meeting 
had to pinch themselves to 
see whether they were 
awake or not, 

“Mr. Roth started hs 
exhibition by asking s xty 
of thos: present to intro 
duce themselves by name 


a member at a blac’ board 
to write down names of 
firms, sentences, and mot- 
toes on numbered eqrvarcs. 
meanwhile sitting with bis 
back to the write. a d oily 
learning the position: by 
oral report. After this he 
was asked by different Ro- 


men 
cuapmed earlier, who in 
the 

sats and had mixed with 
ethers present.” 














.that is) has vanished. 





continued Mr. Roth, “was originally very 
faulty. Yes it was—a really poor memory. On 
meeting a man I would lose his name in thirty 
seconds, while now there are thousands of 
men and women in the United States, many 
of whom I have met but once, the names of a 
large number of whom I can call on meeting 
them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I in- 
terrupted, “you have given years to it. But 





how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the 

_ method of obtaining a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because I have 

it with many pupils. In the first of 

seven simple lessons which I have prepared for 

home study, I show you the -basic principle 

of my whole system and you will find it—not 

hard work as you might fear—but just like 

sen ag a fascinating game.° I will prove it to 


-? didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corporation. 

.When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I 
was the most s 
States to find that I had learned in about one 
hour how to remember a list of one hundred 
words so that I could call them off forward 
and back without a single mistake. 

_ That first lesson stuck. And so did the other 


six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of.Oleott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Councellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York: 


“May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world as 
a public benefaction? The wonderful simplicity 
of the method, and the ease with which its prin- 
ciples may be acquired, especially appea! to me. 
I may add that I already had occasion to test the 
effectiveness of the first two lessons in the prepara- 
tion for trial of an important action in which I 
am about to engage.” 


Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 
The Roth Course is priceless to me. I can 
absolutely count on my memory now. I can call 
the name of most any man I have met be- 
fore—and-I am getting better all the time. I 
can remember figures I wish to remember. 
Telephone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. Street addresses are just .as easy. 
The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
I used to be “scared 
stiff’ on my feet because I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 
Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 


urprised man in forty-eight , 


feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a busi- 
ness meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that I have become a good conversationalist— 
and I used to be as silent as 4 sphinx when I 
got into a crowd of people who knew things. 

Now I can call up most any fact I want 
right at the time I need it most. I used 
to think a “hair trigger” memory belonged 
only to the prodigy and genius. Now I see 
that nearly every man of us has that kind 

of a memory if he only knows how to make 
it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, 
after groping around in the dark for 
so many years to be able to switch 
the big searchlight on your mind and 
see most everything you want to re- 
member. 

This. Roth Course will do eins 
in your office. | 

Since we took it up you never 
hear anyone in our.office say “I 
guess” or “I think it was about so 
much” or “I forget that right now” 
or “I can’t remember,” or -“I must 
look up his name.” Now they are 
right there with the answer. 

Have you ever heard of “Multi- 
graph” Smith? Real.name H. Q. 
Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in 
Montreal. Here is just a bit from a 

letter of his that I saw last week: ~ 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. 
It is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Yer 
with one hour a day of practice, anyone—I don’t 
care who he is—can improve his Memory.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another min- 
ute. Send to Independent Corporation for 
Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what a 
wonderful memory you have got: Your divi. 
dends in increased power will be enormous. 


Pie tet Jones has chosen the story form for this account 
ex; 


the President of the 
verifies the accuracy of ir Jones’ an in all its particulars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent’ Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory-’ 
Course, that once you have an opportunity to 
see in your own home how easy it is to increase 
your memory power ina few short hours, that 
they are willing to send the coyrse on free 
examination. 

Don’t send any money.. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent,.all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The I 
Dept. R-172 119 W. 40th St, . New York 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seve’ 


n lessons. 
I will either .remail course to you within five days 
after its receipt or send you $6 
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Y Beseepie-spor men were withdrawn from every line to put the country on a war basis, and the re-adjust- 
ment will necessarily be a long one. The seed trade has been no exception to the rule; hence we 
urge our customers to send in their orders at once, before the Spririg rush begins. It will be a vast 
help to us in doing our part in feeding the country to be able to execute orders in February that in 
ordinary times come to us in March and April. ‘So, whether you. buy from us or any other seed house, 


send in your orders early. 0 


“Better Gardens” 
AS food in vast quantities must continue to 
go to Europe. The home garden, whether in the city 
or the town, or on the farm, is of most vital importance to 
the country. Your garden will help in our country’s great 
work for humanity; and it will cut in two the cost of your 
table. For years Peter Henderson & Co. have urged the 
planting of more gardens because of the obvious econ- 
omy, but now there is an added appeal that cannot be 
disregarded. The need for more gardens and better 
gardens is greater than ever. 
Make your home garden a better garden this year. by . 
the most intelligent use of the space you have---not only 
by using better methods but by planting’ seeds of 
known ‘quality. The initial cost of the seeds that you 
_ plant is one of the smallest items, but it is the most im- 
portant, and you cannot get the fullest results unless 
you have started right. : 
Henderson’s seeds are tested seeds. Many a the methods of seed testing in use 
today originated with the founder of our firm and these have been improved from 
year to year. Our seventy-two years of success in our business of seed raising, 
testing, and selling has given an unequalled experience that is back of every packet 
or package of seed we sell. 


- “Everything for the Garden” - + 


is the title of our 1919 catalogue, It is really a book of 184 pages, with 8 colored pages, and over 1,000 
halftones, all from actual photographs showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a library of 
everything worth while, either in farm, garden or-home. 


A Remarkable Offer of 


Henderson’s Seed Specialties 


Te demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’ s Tested Seeds we have made up a Henderson Collection, 
consisting of one packet each of the following six great specialties: . 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters — 
Big Boston Lettuce Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies 
White Tipped Scarlet Radish Spencer Mammoth Waved Sweet Péas 


To obtain the largest possible distribution for our annual catalogue “Everything for the Garden,” we make the following 
unusual offer: Mail us roc and we will send you the catalogue, together with this remarkable “Henderson Specialty 
Collection,” and complete cultural directions. 











Peter Henderson & Co., 
35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City. : Every Empty Envelope Counts 


I enclose herewith roc for which send catalogue and 
> “4 m ” . aac 
“Henderson s Specialty Collection with complete cul- as 25c ‘cash payne payment on any order for seeds, amounting to one dollar or 
tural directions, as advertised in The N. Y. T. | over, Make. this year-a “Better Garden” year, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY 





This collection isncloséd in- a coupon envelope 
as Cash. as h. which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted. 




















